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Other Branches 
of the Atlantic Family Tree 


RODUCTS of petroleum are almost as numerous as the stars 

in heaven. The Atlantic Refining Company, having immense 
facilities which permit, manufactures practically every conceivable 
petroleum product. It has the foresight to employ publicity to make 
their names and uses widespread. 


We have dwelt briefly upon a half-dozen of the headliners—though 
there are many more advertised products bearing the Atlantic seal, 
such as Atlantic Rust Preventive, Spindle Oils, Wool Oil and several 
others, at present not ‘so widely known as those which furnish fuel 
for motors and those supplying light and heat for the household. 


With so wide a range of products to advertise it was natural for 
the Atlantic Refining Company to establish relations with an agency 
whose experience runs the whole gamut of things advertisable and 
merchandisable, making us especially fitted to give advertising counsel 

| on so many-sided a proposition. 
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The “Brain” | 
in Advertising| 














NYONE can employ an artist 
to make a picture. 





Anyone can have engravings 
made. 








Anyone can put a few passive 
words under an illustration and call 
it an advertisement. 
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BUT—the “Brain” of advertising : 

goes deeper than this. It not only le 
synchronizes advertising and sell- it 

ing with market conditions, but | me 
also creates interrupting ideas so ai 
original in attraction, so forceful adi 

in appeal, that demand is created = 

and constantly increased without tio 
extravagant cost. > 

If you want to realize the full way 
power of advertising, may we sug- > 
gest that you quiz 

cler] 
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“Put it up to the men who know inals 

” then 

your market’’— “| 

old 
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ss¥ZOU have been notably suc- 

cessful in finding unusual 
copy angles in your accounts,” I 
said to a well known agency man 
the other day. “How do you do 
it?” 

“Oh, that’s a copyrighted trick 
of mine,” he declared. “I hate 
to giye away the secret because 
it has been worth a heap of money 
to me, but probably for the good 
of the cause I had better open up 
and let you in on one of my pet 
methods. 

“Of course I use all of the con- 
ventional ways of getting a newsy 
advertising slant on a_ business, 
but I also have another scheme 
which I frequently bring into ac- 
tion when all other plans fail. 
As far as I know this idea is not 
employed to any large extent. 

“If nothing interesting in the 
way of copy material develops 
after I have spent three or four 
days knocking around a factory, 
quizzing everybody from shipping 
clerk to president, I usually call 
for the shipped orders—the orig- 
inals, just as the salesmen sent 
them in. 



























old orders piled on a vacant desk 
m some quiet corner of the office 
and then I loaf over them for a 
day or two. I merely paw over 
these orders in a careless sort of 
Way, using no particular system. 

make no attempt to tabulate 
Statistics or to collate any definite 
information. But it would sur- 
Prise you how fumbling over those 
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Where to Look for the Advertisable 
Points of a Business 
Salesmen’s Orders as a Danneel of Good Copy 


By John Allen Murphy 


“I have sheafs of these dusty, 
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orders in even my aimless way 
acquaints a person with the queer 
kinks in a_ business. , 
“After I have rubbed all the 
dust off the blanks, I usually have 
made five or six memoranda that 


I take up with the principal 
in the business with whom 
I am dealing. Generally these 


memos surprise the chief. He 
cannot see why I am interested 
in such an obvious phase of the 
business. He admits that what 
I’ve found is true, but says ‘what 
of it, as everybody knows that.’ 

“As a rule the things that strike 
me as significant are so common- 
place within the business itself 
that in my conferences with the 
advertiser he does not think it 
necessary to mention such a trite 
matter. In other words it is often 
the tendency of the manufacturer 
to overlook the very facts about 
his product that would make the 
best copy. I firid the order blanks 
a perfect mine for hidden infor- 
mation of this sort. 

“I remember four or five years 
ago our agency took the account 
of a long-line manufacturer. We 
assured him that if the dominating 
products in his line were consis- 
tently advertised, they would pull 
the rest of the line into the mar- 
ket. The advertising was pro- 
jected on that basis. After it 
had been running about a year, 
the manufacturer complained that 
while the advertised goods sold 
heavily, the other stuff wasn’t sell- 
ing at all. 












































“This was so contrary to what 
I knew should be the case that I 
couldn’t understand what was 
wrong and neither was I able to 
find out. At last it occurred to 
me to resort to my old stunt of 
checking over the orders. I 
hadn’t gone far before I was able 
to put my finger on the trouble. 
It appeared that the orders divided 
themselves into three classes. In 
the first, the orders run roughly 
from $1,200 to $1,500; in the 
second from $500 to $1,000, and 
in the third from $200 to $400. 
It seemed that dealers had been 
in the habit of setting an arbi- 
trary limit to the amount they pur- 
chased in this line. Every time 
the salesman came around, they 
gave him a set order, say, for 


ADVERTISED GOODS SELL TOO EASILY 


“Now here was what was 
wrong. I noticed that on nearly 
every order the advertised goods 
were listed first. That meant 
they were sold first. The sales- 
men of this house were dealing 
with customers with whom they 
had well established relations. 
Evidently they said something 
like this to them, ‘Jim, of course 
you want a liberal assortment of 
the advertised numbers.’ Jim 
would say ‘yes, we got to have 
them. Put me down for one hun- 
dred. Well, that single item 
would eat up his buying limit. 
He might buy two or three other 
things that he had to have, but 
that is as far as he would go. The 
sale closed there automatically. 

“IT noticed, though, that one 
man sold as much of the adver- 
tised goods as the other men, but 
in addition he sold a raft of the 
unadvertised numbers. This man’s 
order sheets showed that he 
talked the unadvertised special- 
ties first. The first dozen items 
on his sheets consisted of such 
things, and then the order invar- 
iably wound up with a big spec- 
ification for the advertised prod- 
ucts. You see he exerted all the 
might of his salesmanship to get 
those hard-to-sell things on the 
order first and then concluded the 
selling bout by saying, ‘and, of 
course, William J., you want about 
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your usual quantity of Nesterines 
or do you think: you ought to in- 
crease it a little this time?’ 

“The methods of that salesman 
solved my problem. Those deal- 
ers couldn’t get along without the 
advertised line. It was silly to 
waste good salesmanship in sell- 
ing them what they would buy 
anyway. Those dealérs had fixed 
their buying limit before the man- 
ufacturer started to advertise. 
The advertising enabled them to 
sell vastly more. They could 
safely double their limits without 
disturbing their expected turn- 
over in that department. One 
salesman discovered that. We 
taught the lesson to the rest. 

“Snooping through those or- 
ders didn’t help me with the copy, 
but it did convince me that the 
copy which we were using, which 
had a semi-institutional twist, was 
right. That is a frequent expe- 
rience. 

“When a campaign is going 
wrong, a good place to look, for 
the trouble is in the salesman’s 
orders. I remember putting on 
a strong sectional newspaper cam- 
paign for one of our clients a 
couple of years ago. One day ! 
received a wire from him that the 
thing was falling flat. 


DISTRIBUTION WAS TOO THIN 


“T hopped on the job at once. 
A few obvious questions directed 
to the advertiser and his staff of 
executives revealed nothing. | 
asked to be shown the salesmen’s 
orders. I ran through five or six 
hundred of them and, presto, I 
had discovered the fly in the oint- 
ment. The salesmen had been 
instructed to get distribution. 
They were getting it all right, 
but in too thin a layer. Evidently 
they were approaching retailers 
with some such proposition as 
this: ‘Let me send you a case of 
our goods, Mr. Neal. They are 
to be advertised heavily in_ this 
territory and you ought to have 
some on hand. A minimum quan- 
tity will cost you only $5.40’ 

“The trouble with those small 
orders was that the retailer wasnt 
interested in them. He didn't 
have enough at stake. My sur- 
mise was right. A subsequent m- 
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The great famine 
in India 


During the great famine in India 
—-1897-1904—the readers of The 
Christian Herald gave $732,187 for 
relief work. Today The Christian 
Herald is raising a fund to relieve 
the present famine sufferers in that 
country. Its readers are responsive 
and thoroughly able to meet the 
situation. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pud/isher | 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 

















vestigation showed that in many 
cases dealers didn’t even know 
they had this product on hand. 
The campaign was falling down 
because the dealers had _ been 
stocked but not ‘sold. Here 
again our copy was right, but the 
merchandising on which it was 
based was not sound. 

“Sometimes I temporarily for- 
get about this order-sleuthing 
habit of mine. Just last month 
I secured a new account. I 
spent several days in conferring 
with the principals, but during 
all this time nothing came up to 
give me a hint as to what slant 
it would be best to give the copy. 
I had about given up hope of 
finding anything but the usual 
prosaic details in this business. 
The owners of the enterprise re- 
peatedly assured me that there 
was nothing peculiar about their 
line. I intended to take the after- 
noon train back to the city, but 
having a couple of hours to 
loiter, I happened to think that I 
had neglected to look over the 
orders, and concluded that would 
be a good way to occupy my time. 
Well, I didn’t take that train. 
I spent nearly another week in 
the office. Those blessed old 
orders gave me a viewpoint on 
that business that simply stunned 
me with its advertising potentiali- 
ties. 


WHERE ACCESSORIES OUTSELL MAIN 
PRODUCT 


“Can you imagine what I found? 
Only twenty-five per cent of the 
business of this large concern is 
done on its regular product—on 
the product by which the company 
is known and which I expected to 
advertise in the conventional way. 
The other seventy-five per cent 
is done on accessories. The profit 
is made on the accessories. They 
are the mainstay of the business. 
The product itself has a possible 
life of about twenty years. You 
see that this furnishes a very slow 
renewal market. Every year or 
two, however, certain parts of 
the machine have to be replaced. 
After eight or ten years only a 
small portion of the original de- 
vice remains. The company 
could 


very well afford to give 
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away the product itself in order 
to get the accessory business, 
When I discussed these facts with 
the officials they said that was 
the regular situation in the indus- 
try and they thought everybody 
knew it. What a find! I haven't 
tackled a campaign in years that 
grips my enthusiasm as does this 
one. I expect to make that copy 
fairly hum with selling interest, 
I’m not going to tell you the view- 
point I’ll take, but you’ll soon see 
the copy appearing in publications. 


OTHER THINGS SALES ORDERS 
REVEALED 


“So, my man, you see I have 
good reason to think highly of 
this little scheme of mine. Per- 
haps it isn’t fair to call it mine, 
I know other advertising men who 
follow the same plan, but the idea 
is not employed as much as it 
deserves. Of course, this plan 
doesn’t always work. I have 
often examined the orders with- 
out finding anything and have 
been obliged to conduct a more 
or less extensive field investiga- 
tion to get the proper selling 
angle on the business. 

“In conclusion let me briefly 
tell of a few other copy facts that 
I unearthed by digging in the 
musty tomes of various sales de- 
partments. One time I found 
that grocers were the principal 
distributors of a product, whereas 
we had been working on the as- 
sumption that the main outlet 
was through druggists. We im 
mediately changed the copy, as 
goods that are sold in food stores 
must be advertised differently 
from goods sold in drug stores. 

“Again I discovered that a 
client was dealing almost entirely 
with hardware stores. This gave 
him too limited an outlet. We 
suggested that the merchandise be 
put in as a side line in various 
other specialty stores. The plan 
went over big. 

“An analysis of the orders m 
one case showed me that the sale 
of the product was running 
toward only one size package, and 
this a small one. A change 
copy started demand to function 
more evenly toward all sizes. 

“I might say incidentally that my 
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(A page from the life of Billy Byer, the boy who accurately 
typifies the 500,000 readers of The American Boy whom you 
can directly reach each month through its advertising columns.) 





ERTAINLY area bunch of things 

doing in town this winter. Dad 
says it’s because a lot of us boys are 
getting to be from 16 to 18 years old. 
Well, anyhow, right after those New 
Year’s races we read a story in The 
American Boy about a debating 
club and first thing you know we 
had one started. 


Well, sir, 1 never had so much fun. 
And, you know, it meant a whole 
lot of studying and Mother (she was 
strong on elocution when she was a 
girl) she coached me. Gee, I was 
nervous all right at first, particularly 
when I got upand there sat old Judge 
Johnson straight in front! 


But, I warmed up after a bit and 


it shot through me that this wasn’t 
any worse than the nerve it takes to 
win skating races—only a different 
kind—and I worked harder than I 
ever did before.. But at that I was 
on the losing side, all right. 


UT you know, I figure that next 
time I’m going to win. And all 
our side feels that way. Some of the 
other fellows on the other side were 
over 20 and one is a law student. 
Our team are all between 16 and 18. 
You just wait till the next one !" Talk 
about coming back strong! Dad says 
he’ll bet any fellow in town a sub- 
scription to The American Boy our 
bunch wins. Billy Byer. 


(To be continued in the March 20 
issue of Printers’ Ink.) 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Offices: 


286 Fifth Ave., New York 


1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 





More than 50,000 


bicycle sales during 1918 were traced directly to advertisements in The 
American Boy. Tires and accessories were purchased in proportion ! 
The American Boy has more than 500,000 regular readers. And the 
average age of each reader is from 15% to 16 years. 
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Sales-plan fixes 
Production Costs 





Over 5,000 distinct models are being used 
to-day by one manufacturer in a single, 
narrow field. 


The line of another manufacturer includes 
more than 160 variations in size and style. 


These two firms have not been able to 
standardize their lines. They are not 
really profiting from the economies of 
large-scale production. 


And these are not isolated cases. They are 
paralleled to-day in hundreds of firms 
throughout the country. The vast output 
of these firms is split up into numerous 
small streams. Cost of production is actu- 
ally high, because the pattern varies con- 
stantly. 


And yet in the factories themselves, ma- 
chinery and organization have been per- 
fected to the degree that makes American 
industry the wonder of the world. 


The first big factor in industry—the me- 
chanical method—is sound. This is not 
the cause of high costs. 
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But there is a second, even more vital 
factor in industry—selling. And it is 
wrong selling that is raising the produc- 
tion costs of these firms. 


Their sales policy is simply to supply ex- 
isting demand in all its phases. Their 
volume in any one product is small. 


Building volume in 
standard products 


Big volume on any one product is only pos- 
sible when the output is standardized to 
meet the major needs of the market. To 
determine these major needs accurately 
and to teach people to know and ask for 
the logical product—these are the two 
chief functions of selling. 


Constructive selling like this, not only cuts 
the cost of production—it creates a better 
value for the consumer. Selling is to-day 
the urgent problem of every manufacturer. 


The study of selling problems of this type, 
and the use of sound selling principles in 
advertising, form the basis of J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s successful service to 
clients. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 
Chicago + Boston - Detroit + Cincinnati 
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habit of looking over orders often 
enables me to give a few valuable 
suggestions to my clients in re- 
gard to the management of their 
salesmen. Coming into intimate 
contact with so many houses, 
makes me familiar with towns 
and dealers in different sections of 
the country. I am often able to 
tell an advertiser that his represen- 
tative in a certain territory is not 
calling on enough retailers or that 
his dealer in some town is not the 
best one in that place for his pur- 
pose. Once or twice I have been 
able to suggest a more efficient 
way of making a territory. 

Another time I saw that a large 
portion of an advertiser’s dealers 
were low-rated merchants. The 
salesmen were selling the easiest 
prospects, and passing up the 
hard-to-sell ones, which are us- 
ually the best retailers to have 
behind your product, after you 
once get them. 

“T have other stories along that 
line that I could probably dig out 
of my memory, but I’ve given 
you enough to answer our ques- 
tion. You are welcomé, sir, to 
the information, but for Heaven’s 
sake if you use any of the stuff 
don’t mention my name.” 


G. B. Sharpe Goes With Cleve- 
land Tractor Co. 


G. B. Sharpe has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the De Laval 
Separator Co., New York, to become 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Tractor Co. of Cleveland, O. He has 
been with De Laval since 1910, and 
before that was with Studebaker. Mr. 
Sharpe has served the st year as 
~ of the New York Advertising 
ub. 


J. A. Moran With Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


J. A. Moran has been discharged from 
service in the Navy and is now work- 
ing in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
foreign advertising department. He 
formerly was a writer on the Chicago 
Herald. 


E. S. Cobb to Join Seaman 
Agency 
E. S. Cobb is to leave the 











service 


department of the Dry Goods Economist 
about March 20 to become connected 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. 
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Booklet to 
Celebrate Woolworth’s 
40th Anniversary 





HE F. W. Woolworth Co. 

will distribute more than 
5,000,000 souvenir booklets 
through its stores all over the 
United States and Canada during 
the month of March in commemo- 
ration of its fortieth anniversary, 
The booklet, which is an elaborate 
production of thirty-two pages 
and cover, is now being printed 
and distribution is scheduled to 
begin about March 10. 

This is a radical departure for 
Woolworth, inasmuch as it has 
done so little printed advertising. 
But the management decided this 
is an opportune time to tell the 
story of the organization from the 
days of its beginning in Water- 
town, New York, in 1879. 

The booklet will trace the start 
of the five and ten-cent selling 
idea under F. W. Woolworth’s di- 
rection in the store of Moore & 
Smith, at Watertown, until the 
organization of the present F. W. 
Woolworth Co. in 1912. It will 
show how S. H. Knox, E. P. 
Charlton, F. M. Kirby, C. & 
Woolworth and W. H. Moore got 
their start in the five and ten-cent 
business directly or indirectly 
through F. W. Woolworth; how 
they developed their own chains 
of stores and then came back into 
the enlarged organization when 
the present company was formed. 

The message is directed to the 
company’s customers. It goes 
into considerable detail to show 
why it is that certain almost un- 
believable values can be sold at 
five and ten cents and a profit 
gained. 

The first Woolworth store was 
started in Lancaster, Pa., in 1879. 
Its gross sales the first year were 
less than $7,000. During 1918 the 
sales of the 1,038 stores in_ the 
present F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany exceeded $107,000,000. 


A. H. Ludwig has been appointed to 
represent Power Farming, St. Joseph. 
Mich., in Ohio and Michigan, with 
headquarters in Detroit. 
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The Big Family means 
the big basket, and the 
big basket means Big 
Business. Youth’s Com- 
panion Families are big, 
and are Big Buyers 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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“His Master’s 
Voice” Gramophones in 
England 





Tue Ricuarp S. Ravn Company 
Pittspurcu, Jan. 8, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A question has been brought to my 
attention and I am wondering whether 
you can find the answer for me. 

I _ understand that Victrolas are sold 
in England, and are advertised there 
as “His Master’s Voice Gramophone.” 

I am wondering just why in d 
Victrolas are not advertised as Vic- 
trolas rather than in this way. 

Thanking you for any information 
you can convey to me, I am 

Ricuarp S. Rava, President. 


The above letter was for- 
warded to Thomas Russell, the 
London correspondent of, Print- 
ERS’ Ink, and he has replied as 
follows: 

“‘His Master’s Voice’ picture, 
used in England in place of the 
word ‘Victrola,’ is a clever piece 
of policy. The picture of a dog 
recognizing the voice from a 
gramophone is a sort of pictorial 
slogan which Englishmen call a 
mascot. 

“Now the intimate necessity of 
a mascot is that it should identify 
itself with the title of the goods 
for which it is used. ‘Sunny Jim,’ 
the pictorial slogan or mascot of 
Force, is said to have been more 
or less of a failure in England, 
precisely for the reason that the 
famous breakfast food was not 
called Sunny Jim breakfast food, 
but Force. When the gramophone 
people had used the dog and 
gramophone as a poster and 
show-card, they had such a huge 
success with it that they were 
afraid to interpose anything be- 
tween the well known picture and 
slogan and the name of the goods. 
Therefore, instead of asking the 
public to order Victrolas, they 
asked the public to order ‘His 
Master’s Voice’ gramophones. 

“There is a wicked story that 
the gramophone people gave a 
lunch at the Savoy Hotel, and 
performed records of _ several 


well known singers, some of 
whom were there and sang. It 
happened that the husband of a 
very celebrated singer was stand- 
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ing by the instrument while a 
record of his wife’s was being 
performed, and that at the close 
a stage whisper from the audience 
echoed fromthe room uttering 
the words, ‘His Master’s Voice.” 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Men Return from 
Service 


John Gilpatric, for the past nineteen 
months Captain of the Air Service, 
U. S. A., has returned to the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York. He had 
seen several years’ service as a civilian 
instructor in aeronautics to the Canadian 
army before he entered the advertising 
business in 1916. When America en- 
tered the big fight he entered the service 
as a First Lieutenant, winning his double 
bars in active service several months 
later. 

Lieut. Herbert S. Richland is also 
back with the Federal agency, after ser- 
vice since May, 1917. He has, since 
that time, been one of the publishers of 
the “Bayonet,” the official camp paper 
at Camp Lee, Va. 


Mygatt Is Back With Crowell 
Pub. Co. 


Francis S. Mygatt, formerly Eastern 
manager of Atlantic Monthly and The 
House Beautiful, Boston, and more re- 
cently connected with the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has re 
turned to the latter organization after 
nearly two years’ service in the army. 
He served in France as a Lieutenant of 
Artillery, with the Rainbow Division, 
and returned to this country several 
months ago as an instructor in field 
artillery. ; 

Mr. Mygatt is now covering New 
Jersey and the Southern territory for 
the American Magazine. 


Federal 








Dickert With Street & Finney, 
Inc. 


E. A. Dickert, for five years with the 
art department of the American Litho- 
graphic Company, for five and a 
years with the art department of Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., and for the last 
three years art director of the Atlas Ad- 
vertising Agency, all of New York, 
joined the art department of Street 

inney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 





“National Petroleum News” 
Has New Branch 


The National Petroleum News, Cleve- 
land, which has maintained branch offices 
in New York and Tulsa, Okla. 
opened another office in Fort Worth, 

ex. Paul Wagner has been trans 
ferred from the Tulsa office and placed 
in charge at Fort Worth. 
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Philip Gibbs 
John Spargo 
Stefansson 


three more outstanding writers, each 
of whom has prepared an important 
series of articles for immediate and 
exclusive publication in 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


The steadily. increasing appeal of its 
pages is shown by the notable increase 
in newsstand sales for the last six 
months on which figures are available. 


The March issue—from General Mal- 
leterre’s opening on How the War Was 
Won to the concluding discussion by 
John Grant Dater on the bearing of the 
Peace Conference upon business prob- 
lems—challenges the keen interest of 
thoughtful men and women throughout. 


* * * 


In point of advertising revenue this 
is the greatest March issue of Harper’s 
Magazine since it was founded in 1850. 











One of The Quality Group 
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The Opportunity 
Offered Today 


At no time have the manufacturing facilities 
of this country been so great as they are today. 
At no time has the earning power of the Ameri- 
can people been so high. 


Purchasing power exists. 


The consumption of all legitimate commodities 
can be even further increased in the markets 
where they are now selling, and sales can be 
secured where before no market was afforded. 


New products can be introduced. 


The public can be educated to spend intelligently 
and also to save wisely—to appreciate the wis- 
dom of adequate investments and insurance. 
Why advertising is accomplishing all of these 
as no other means can, will be better understood 
when the part advertising plays in our life to- 
day is more clearly understood, and the work 
being done by established agencies to make 
advertising productive and effective is more 
widely known. 











An excerpt from the full-page newspaper advertisement of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


More Than a Million a Week 
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Advertising Takes 
Another Forward Step — 


Last week something momentous 
happened in the advertising world. 


The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies published a full-page 
advertisement in many newspapers 
throughout the country. 


This advertisement took the public into 
their confidence, showed how well 
equipped the agencies were to handle the 
big volume of post-war business to the 
profit of the manufacturer. 


But, chiefly, this advertisement established 
confidence in the advertising agencies — 
in advertising itself. 

And the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
(whose headquarters are in the Metropolitan Tower, 


New York) also published a pamphlet reproducing the 
text of the advertisement. 


If by any chance you missed reading the advertisement 
—and digesting it! — by all ‘means send for a copy of 
the pamphlet. Read it. Digest it. And feel the 
pulse of your enthusiasm for advertising respond. 


Collier’s 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Than 2 Million a Week 
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The Personal Touch 








The keynote of The Wednesday 
Book Page of The Chicago Daily 


News is Brilliant Informality. 
Most book pages have a professorial tone 
and explode stubborn views in pedantic 
severity. Reading a criticism in The Daily 
News is like conversing with one whom you 
know to be an authority, but who is, first of 
all, a fascinating human being. 


That is why The Book Page appeals not 
only to those intensely interested in books 
but to casual readers as well—it informs old 
book-lovers, and attracts new ones. 


And its followers are in a highly receptive 
mood when they turn.to the advertisements, 
and accept the book announcements as 
friendly advice and information. 


The Book Page has that Personal Touch. 








THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





















The Salesmen Wrote This 
Catalogue 


Landers, Frary & Clark “Trading Down” Size of Line by Concen‘rating 
Live Sellers in Scout Catalogue 


By S. C. 


HERE was a brand new, just- 

come -from-the-press_ cata- 
logue on the advertising manager’s 
work table. When he turned 
around to his desk to answer the 
telephone, I picked up the book 
and began to thumb its pages. 
Hanging up the receiver a minute 
or two later, the advertising man- 
ager turned on me with this re- 
mark: “I see you are interested in 
that catalogue. What do you 
think of it?” 

I assured him that to my ama- 
teur eye it looked like a book that 
I would be proud to be the au- 
thor of. “Well, I like it fairly 
well myself,” he replied. “I put 
the hardest licks of my life into 
that little piece of literature. The 
folks around here all seem to 
think it is a pretty good produc- 
tion. Just a few minutes ago our 
president, himself, told me it is 
the best catalogue we ever issued. 

‘T’m glad to get these compli- 
ments in the house, because in a 
few days I'll need them as a bracer 
to my waning pride when the criti- 
cisms begin to come in from the 
salesmen. I’ll bet you a hat that 
every man on the force takes a 
fall out of that book. No com- 
pany ever issued a catalogue that 
pleased all its salesmen. I don’t 
believe it can be done.” 

“How do you explain that?” I 
managed to interrupt. 

“Oh, the explanation is simple 
enough,” he answered. “Scarcely 
any two salesmen sell goods in ex- 
actly the same manner. One em- 
phasizes one point, and another 
will emphasize something else. 
Unless the catalogue brings out 
the particular selling feature that 
the Salesman has found most ef- 
fective, he concludes it is a poor 
book. I must admit that there is 


a good deal of justice in much of 
this salesmen criticism. Very of- 





Lambert 


ten we fellows that compile cata- 
logues fail to bring out the salient 
argument that sells the goods. 
This is due to the fact that we do 
not know. A man has to be out 
on the firing line to discover the 
little points about merchandise in 
which buyers are most interested.” 


SALESMEN EACH WROTE A SECTION 
OF CATALOGUE 


It is several months since I had 
that chat. The advertising man- 
ager left the matter in an incon- 
clusive state. He described the 
problem, but gave no suggestions 
as to how it could be solved. The 
other day I was talking to Lewis 
Stephenson, of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, of New Britain, Conn., 
about a catalogue that his com- 
pany has recently issued. In the 
course of the conversation, he 
dropped a piece of information 
that seems to be one way of get- 
ting around the difficulty the other 
advertising manager had told 
about. If the salesmen do not 
like your way of writing the cata- 
logue, why not let them write it 
themselves? That’s exactly what 
Mr. Stephenson has done. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
job of compiling this catalogue 
hung heavily over the Landers, 
Frary & Clark advertising depart- 
ment, the salesmen happened to be 
in the house. As is usually the 
case when travelers are off the 
road, time is a burden on their 
hands. It occurred to Mr. Ste- 
phenson that a good way to occupy 
these men, and “to keep us from 
falling over them,” would be to 
get them to write the copy for the 
catalogue. 

Acting on this idea, the salesmen 
were divided into ten teams of 
two each. Each team was given 
a certain section to prepare. One 


man described all the articles that 
17 
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were to be grouped on a particu- 
lar page. His partner took the 
opposite page. When they fin- 
ished, they changed pages and 
passed friendly criticisms on the 
work of the other. 

“Say, Tom,” we can imagine 
one of the collaborators exclaim- 
ing, “I see that you merely de- 
scribe electric iron No. E905. I 
find among my customers what 
sells that number is the fact that 
it is good to iron heavy damp 
table linen as well as the daintiest 
lingerie.” 

“Guess you’re right, Fred. Let’s 
put that down. I notice that in 
describing this electric disc stove 
you do not mention that it elimi- 
nates the danger from open flame 
in the home or laboratory. Don’t 
you think we had better put that 
in?” 

Tom agrees and thus the work 
proceeds. When the copy was all 
finished, of course it had to be 
edited by the advertising depart- 
ment to make the style uniform 
and to make it conform to space 
limitations. All in all, though, 
Mr. Stephenson thinks the travel- 
ing men have turned out-a very 
creditable job. 

The average salesman may not 
have the training to fit him to 
write the general run of adver- 
tising copy. He is not able to sell 
in that way. However, when it 
comes to preparing catalogue copy, 
that is where the salesmen should 
shine. Such copy must be pun- 
gently succinct. Usually there is 
room for only the barest descrip- 
tion. That description should 
consist of the facts about the 
product in which most buyers are 
likely to be interested. Salesmen 
are peculiarly qualified to segre- 
gate these salient selling facts 
from a mass of impertinent ma- 
terial. 


A SPECIALIZED CATALOGUE OF PROV- 
EN GOODS 


In one other respect, this cata- 
logue of Landers, Frary & Clark is 
deserving of mention. It offers a 
solution of the difficulty of cata- 
loguing a large, unwieldy line. It 
is a sort of scout catalogue, a 
“pinch-hitter,” if you please, that 


has been put out entirely Separate 
from the general catalogue. It js 
composed altogether of what have 
proven themselves to be live, ready 
sellers. ‘ 

This New Britain manufacturer 
actually produces thousands of 
different items in the field of 
hardware, cutlery, electric appli- 
ances and vacuum specialties, 
When a line becomes so multifa- 
rious as this, there is bound to 
be many slow sellers in it. Many 
things are likely to be made w 
for special customers to meet some 
trade whim or for some narrow 
sectional demand. Styles and 
models are likely to be multiplied 
unnecessarily. For example, Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark made seven 
kinds of ice picks. It was inevit- 
able that this profusion of picks 
made the job of making his se- 
lection more difficult for the buy- 
er. He could have bought easier 
and quicker from a line of three 
or four picks. 

The war has shown that these 
needlessly long lines can be short- 
ened. As a result, in construct- 
ing their permanent peace poli- 
cies, many companies are start- 
ing out with lines that have been 
vastly abbreviated. To be sure, 
they are not cutting down their 
variety to the drastic limit that 
the war required, but are merely 
eliminating numbers that are ob- 
viously fifth wheels to the busi- 
ness. 

This New Britain advertiser is 
going about this task in a com- 
mon sense manner. A comprehen- 
sive analysis of the sales for 
several years was made. Those 
items that have demonstrated 
themselves to be dependable 
sellers, that almost any jobber or 
dealer can stock to his advantage, 
were side-tracked from the rest 
of the line. Only these articles 
have been put in the service cata 
logue. 

All of the concern’s sales pro- 
motion will be concentrated om 
these selected items. Only these 
items will be advertised, nationally 
and otherwise. As Charles F 
Smith, chairman of the board, 
said recently: “Every dollar o 
our national magazine adverts 
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ing and all our introductory sales 
work will be devoted to the sale 
of the goods in this catalogue, 
which we hope the jobber who 
represents us will carry complete. 
Simplifying the matter in this way, 
we shall make it easier for the 
jobbers’ salesmen to get a larger 
business and with a better profit 
because of the smaller investment 
and more frequent turnover.” é 

Thirty thousand copies of this 
service catalogue are being dis- 
tributed among the hardware 
trade. Every dealer, as well as 
every jobber, will get one. The 
book is so compact and so easy to 
handle that it is expected the peo- 
ple in the trade will make a much 
more extensive use of it than they 
did of the huge 544-page en- 
cyclopedia that the company for- 
merly sent them. 


CATALOGUE’S VALUE ENHANCED BY 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


Another thing that is planned is 
to promote this new catalogue 
after it is in the hands of the 
dealer. Business-paper advertis- 
ing will constantly call the trade’s 
attention to the goods that are 
shown in the catalogue. A direct- 
by-mail campaign is also proposed. 
According to this, the retailer 
would receive twice a month a 
piece of literature playing up some 
item or items that are illustrated 
in the catalogue. In this way, the 
catalogue will be kept alive. The 
retailer will not be allowed to for- 


get that he has it. He will be en- 


couraged to use it in boosting his 
sales. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, it must 
be understood, do not. intend to 
discontinue their general cata- 
logue. In fact, a new edition of 
this, containing the entire line as 
at present constituted, is now 
being prepared. This, however, 
is going to large buyers, who 
must have a reference book of 
this kind on hand. It seems prob- 
able, however, that many of the 
general items not shown in the 
service catalogue will be eventu- 
ally eliminated altogether. This 
is on the assumption that the de- 
mand for an article will drop off 
if the sale of it is in no way 
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pushed. Thus we see that the 
scout catalogue will not only in- 
vigorate the sale of those spe- 
cialties the company wishes to 
sell, but it also will tend to weed 
out from the general lines those 
articles it does not favor with its 
recognition. 

Formerly the big general book 
was sent to all the trade. There 
were a number of objections fo 
this plan. In the first place it cost 
too much. Why burden the dealer 
with quotations on hundreds of 
items in which he is not inter- 
ested? Sending them to him was 
a great waste of paper, printing 
and postage. The Landers, Frary 
& Clark line appeals to four 
classes of. dealers — hardware, 
druggists, jewelers and electric 
supply houses. Theoretically, the 
hardware man should be inter- 
ested in the entire line. Prac- 
tically, however, he was interested 
in only that part of it that was in 
ready demand, or in that portion 
of it that is now shown in the 
service catalogue. The big cata- 
logue, with its multiplicity of 
quotations, was only a nuisance to 
him. The items in which he was 
interested got lost in a maze of 
items in which he was not inter- 
ested. For this reason he did not 
use the book as often as he should 
have. 

Vacuum specialties are about the 
only thing in the line that the 
druggist is interested in. The 
jeweler is chiefly concerned about 
the company’s silverware. The 
electrical goods part of the line 
is the part that appeals to the 
dealer in this merchandise. To 
these specialty retailers the hun- 
dreds of other articles, foreign to 
their interest, shown in the big 
catalogue were a source of con- 
fusion. 

Under the new system, Mr. 
Stephenson is having the general 
catalogue prepared so that the 
silverware, vacuum and electrical 
sections can be taken out and sent 
to dealers in those lines who are 
interested. This will concentrate 
their interest on those articles 
that they are in a position to 
handle. 

One of the outstanding lessons 
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of the war is that a larger volume 
of business can be done on a 
smaller assortment of merchan- 
dise than had been generally sup- 
posed. This does not necessarily 
indicate that long lines should be 
eliminated. It does mean that 
they must be merchandised dif- 
ferently. It must be made easier 
for buyers to purchase the com- 
pact line that will turn easily and 
quickly. This requires different 
cataloguing. 

The big general catalogue still 
has its place, as the experience 
of Landers, Frary & Clark shows. 
Usually, however, where there is 
a tremendously large line, it is 
sold to various classes of trade. 
Frequently it is neither eco- 
nomical nor efficient to try to 
reach all these trades with the 
same catalogue. 


Wm. P. Goodspeed Dies 


William Parker Goodspeed, business 
manager of the Buffalo Evening News, 
died February 24, as a result of an in- 
jury sustained in an automobile accident 
February 19. Mr. Goodspeed was 63 
years old and had been connected with 
the business department of the Evening 
News for almost forty years, Since 
1902 he had been business manager of 
the paper. 

Among newspaper men the country 
over Mr. Goodspeed was very well 
known, having attended practically all 
the principal meetings of publishers for 
many years past. 

He did not confine his energies in 
Buffalo to the business department of 
the News. He was always ready to give 
attention and co-operation to the other 
departments of the paper. Scores of 
men, it is said, who were once on the 
News editorial staff and who have now 
gone to larger fields of endeavor have 
cause to remember him with gratitude. 

Mr. Goodspeed was one of the foun- 
ders and the first president of the Buf- 
falo Advertising Club. He is survived 
by his widow and three daughters. 


H. Kirschbaum Joins Agency 

H. Kirschbaum, for almost fifteen 
years with the Dry Goods Economist, 
has taken a position with the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, New York 
City. 


To Manage Sales Promotion 
for Dayton Manufacturer 
Harry Klinger, recently a lieutenant 

overseas, has joined the Domestic En- 

gineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, where he 
will have charge of sales promotion. 


Biggest 
Campaign on Lantic 
Sugars 


Ty Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Ltd., of Montreal, announced in 
the current issue of their house- 
organ, “The Red Ball,” that their 
advertising campaign for 1919 will 
be the largest and the most com- 
prehensive they have ever under- 
taken. “Our Red Ball trade- 
mark,” the house-organ says, 
“will become so familiar that 
when the sun rises in the morning 
you will take another look at it 
to see if the words ‘Lantic Sugar’ 
can be read on its glowing disk, 
You may be sure that if this face 
could be bought we would have 
‘Lantic Sugar’ on this red ball, 
too.” The article goes on to say: 


When Lantic Sugar is already so well 
and widely known and so largely sold, 
why do we go to the trouble of this 
great new campaign of publicity? 

First, because we want the grocery 
trade of Canada and the housewives of 
Canada to understand our justifiable 
pride in the purity and quality of Lantic 
Sugar, to know about the care taken 
in its refining and packing, to appre 
ciate fully the advantages to be gained 
from a uniform “fine” granulation both 
in preventing waste by imperfect solu- 
tion in the cup and in saving labor in 
baking and other cookery where the 
sugar must be dissolved by hand stir- 
ring. 

We want also to keep before the pub- 
lic and the trade the convenience aad 
economy of sugar packed at the re 
finery ready for delivery to the con- 
sumer. Year by year packaged food 
products increase in deserved popularity. 
In the retail store they save labor and 
prevent accidents, insuring the dealer 
against constant leakage from careless 
weighing, imperfect bags and rough 
handling, while they give to the house 
wife a product of unvarying goodness 
with the double guarantee of her dealer 
and the manufacturer. 


Alexander Brothers Appoint 
Agency 
Alexander Brothers, manufacturers of 
leather belting and specialties, Philadel 
phia, have placed N. W. Ayer & Son, 
also of Philadelphia, in charge of their 
advertising account. 


° ege ° . t 
Jewish Dailies Unite in New 
York 
The Day and The Warheit, Jewish 
daily newspapers of New York, have 
combined and will be issued as an after 

noon daily paper. 
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F you were to ask most 
any intelligent Philadel- 
phian how to make your 
advertising do you the 
most good in Philadelphia, 
the reply undoubtedly 


would be: 


“Put it in 


The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word in 
Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily newspaper 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


450,696 3°55 





New York Office ..Dan A. Carroll, Tribune 
Chicago Office .....d. E. Verree, Steger 
Detroit Office ..C. L. Weaver, 11 Lafaye 
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Very sincerely, 
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Advertieing Manage 
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aa hat agazine 
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-% To Advertisers 
> ‘Maroh 4th, 1919, 
Dear Mree~~---- ~~ 
Rr... Crowe, now Business Nearst's, hae 
been in charge of the new : ulations of 
@ll..the Hearst uagazinee for the past year. 
Fére is the Inst letter he wrote the newestand 
trade —. the thousand magazine wholesalers that 
eupply the forty odd thousand magazine retailers 
ae of the country. 
Et'e the vest evidence I can give you of how fast 
/Hearet's ie goirg ahead. 
“© @06 of Hearet's circulation ie nevestand eale at 
@5¢ a copy; and there's a big difference between 66,000 
ala &b , 
more newestand buyers and 60,000 nore subscribers. 
Suvscriptions to anything can be ecld - at.a price. 
Bewsstend buying is voluntary. 
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ge 
Re ae 
International Magazine Compan a « 
COSMOPOL HEARST J , , 
OOD roy SEREE PING ? 
MARPERS BAZAR MOTOR wdnamea 
PUCK 
19 West 40% Srreer New York te 
February 30th, 1°19. ae 





My dear Sir:- 





Tou'll be interested to know that the neweetand sale of ees 
Hearet's hae gained -- : : 


ever 60,000 in the last 6 months. 
That's faster going ahead than any other magazine. 





If you've read a copy lately you ‘now why; if you haven't, eit 
giance through this new March number and you'll find Ries Ss 


more entertaining etories and-sérials 
vy famous authors, 


more articles of current interest: 
vy distinguished contributors, 


wore attractive illuetratione 
by great artists, 


in fact a more carefully, and more brilliantly, edited 
Magazine than any other you handle. 


This ie why Hearst's has won 6C,38° nore readers Mm elx 
monthe; and is now winning over -- ; 
10,000 new readers a wonth. 


Se ee = 


. 


it takes four tines as much power to start an pupress is 
train as it takes to increace it's speed after itts moving. 
Rearst's hae started. Are you aboard ? If not, thie 

postcard's good for a ride, tut you'll have to tresent it’ 

Right away -- before the April print order's closed. 


- Thank you; ir anticipation. : 


Cordially, 


. 


— s 
AeA 


‘ 


danager Teweetand “Bales, 


~BECtC. 2h BF 
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Baltimore isa *‘Short-Haul’’ Town 





View in Mt. Vernon Place—One of the Most Beautiful Residential Spots in the World—five 
minutes walk from the heart of Dadeos Baltimore “y 


ALTIMORE is a compact city. Up to the very recent extension 

of the city limits Baltimore was the most densely populated city in 

the United States. The most fashionable residential district of Balti- 
more is within easy walking distance of the business center of the city. 


Unlike other large cities, the long ride to business and back—frequently over 

an hour in New York and Chicago—is reduced in Baltimore to an average 
less than 20 minutes. This means that your paper must be “finished” at the office 
or in your home. Because it is an EVENING paper and is read at HOME The 
NEWS, with its exclusive afternoon Associated Press service, full news accounts, 
features and special foreign correspondence, becomes more than a front and back 
page abstract of the news and holds the same position in Baltimore that the leading 
morning papers hold in the cities of the longer “haul.” 


Cover Baltimore on a one-appropriation, one-paper basis by using 


The Baltimore News 


over 100,000 net paid daily 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative estern Re: i 
Tribune Building 2 A les ESM Nici Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 














Is Advertising Too Conventional? 


Campaign of Lily Cups Conspicuous Example of Individuality in Copy 
and Design 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


«THAT'S a rotten looking ad 

of yours in this week’s 
Snooze,” wrote an irate vox- 
popper. “You fellows ought to be 
ashamed to run it. Here’s a dol- 
lar bill—send me a bottle.” 

A mail-order advertiser relates 
this as a shining example of the 
truthfulness of that old adage: 
“What's one man’s meat is an- 
other’s Paris green.” For de- 
spite its very crudity, the ad 
pulled the best of the bunch! 
Its home-spun, unembroidered 
look boosted up inquiries 10 per 
cent over its sleek, immaculate 
sisters. Its very differentness ar- 
rested attention and created the 
itch to reach for one’s check- 
book. 

Is advertising too conventional ? 
Is there too much dreary same- 
ness about our carefully posed 
pictures and a too rigorous ad- 
herence to rules in the setting of 
our type? Don’t we need to in- 
terject a new note occasionally? 

The campaign of Lily Cups is a 
choice example of differentness in 
advertising. It flings to the four 
winds many of the hoary text- 
book traditions. It shatters con- 
ventions and radiates its own 
sprightly, whimsical individuality. 
And the boss writes the copy. 

The present series of checker- 
board designs has aroused much 
comment — complimentary and 
quizzical. “There’s a word spelled 
wrong in your latest advertise- 
ment,” teases one reader flushed 
with the enthusiasm of a happy 
discovery, never realizing that in 
each piece of copy a home-made 
brand of phonetic spelling is re- 
sorted to, both for its memory 
value and the fact that the 
checker-board imposes unpliant 
restrictions. ‘ 

“Your Pep! Want Lily Cups,” 
reads one piece of copy, while 
another remarks in  inebriated 
kindergarten fashion, “Isee Acup 


Nm 


wn 


Itsa Lily.” And still another be- 
wilders the spelling book pedants 
with the statement that “Lily Cups 
Cost Litl.” 

“The curious and encouraging 
thing about this advertising,” said 
Charles Errett, of the Lily Cup 
Company, “is the comments we 
hear. Some don’t like the copy— 
and tell us. But they notice it. 
Others say it is bully stuff. They 
notice it, too. So we get ’em com- 
ing and going. Folks often write 
in suggestions. Copy for one of 
our best ads was proposed by a 
theatrical man in Scranton, Pa., 
who scribbled in an idea that 
amused him. Just last week, a 
tenant of one of the offices in the 
building handed me a typewritten 
slip which read: 

AFTR 
JULY 
FRST 
LILY 
CUPS 

“We realize that often pressure 
must be brought upon the boss by 
his office force. So we advertise 
in a semi-comic way: “If the boss 
doesn’t give Lily Cups, he’s not a 
regular boss.” We poke fun at 
people—draw pictures of them; 
make them roly-poley, gay or 
glum. And they seem to like it. 

“Our business has been built by 
advertising. It is a star example 
of what advertising can accom- 
plish. We can even do without 
salesmen, for all day long our 
telephones buzz merrily and we 
are kept operating to capacity. 
And because of advertising, our 
sales during the winter months 
are as big as our sales during the 
summer, water-drinking season.” 

One of the most characteristic 
bits of printed matter for Lily 
Cups is a booklet with cover bear- 
ing the single word “Bugs.” It 
isn’t a solemn, awe-inspiring 
treatise on health. In fact, the 
title page says it contains “Very 
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Simple Dope About Bacteria.” 
The text is too good not to be 
quoted—at least in part: 

“A great many folks meet my 
plea in favor of drinking out 
of individual cups with the ap- 
parently incontrovertible argu- 
ment ‘Pooh-Pooh.’ 

“There are bugs and bugs. We 
sometimes call a fellow who is 
very much in earnest about any- 
thing a bug. And so I may be 
one myself. The kind I write 


THIS SEASON’S STYLE IN LILY CUP ADVERTISING 


of, however, are referred to in 


books as germs, bacteria or 
schizomycetes. ‘Bugs’ is billy- 
sunday.” 


Mr. Errett calls the bugs “fel- 


lows’—humanizes them as one 
might say, and chats about 
spirilla, micrococci and staphy- 


lococci as though he called them 
Bill or Harry. Incidentally, the 
booklet contains some mighty 
practical suggestions, and the last 
page is signed in facsimile with 
the name Errett. 

But very little Lily Cup adver- 
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tising is health propaganda. Ip 
fact, reference to the word “sani- 
tary” is tabooed. During the re- 
cent “flu” epidemic, sales showed 
a noticeable increase, due to peo- 
ple taking-extra precautions. No 
special copy was designed, how- 
ever, to cash in on the situation. 
“Our propaganda ‘work is done 
for us by our kind friends,” says 
Mr. Errett. “The newspapers, 
magazines and public health off- 
cials have taken up the crusade 
against the public drink- 
ing cup, and ovr adver- 
tising follows logically 
along with the changing 
sentiment. 

“Perhaps the real rea- 
son for our unique adver- 
tising,” this gentleman 
continued, “is the fact that 
our unit of sale is small, 
and our advertising has 
got to pay its way. We 
try to squeeze as much at- 
tention value into our copy 
as is humanly possible. 
You must remember that 
three Lily Cups can be 
bought for a cent; and at 
present most people are 
pretty well sold on the 
health idea. So our ad- 
vertising is designed to 
remind them that Lily 
Cups will do the trick, and 
that the saving in distilled 
water represented by mak- 
ing glass washing unnec- 
essary will more than pay 
for their installation. We 


remind folks of these 
facts in a cheerful, friend- 
ly way.” 


Mr. Errett is a firm be- 
liever in the efficacy of novelty 
advertising. When a chauffeur 
drives in from Long Island City 
for a supply of Lily Cups, he 1s 
presented with a neat leather case 
in which to keep his license. 
Bookkeepers from the Wall 
Street. offices send over for a 
ruler, and stenographers write a 
note asking for another pair of 
cuff protectors. “And the funny 
thing,” relates Mr. Errett, “is the 
fact that a bank president seems 
to attach more value to a note 
book or a telephone guide than 




















he would to a twenty-five-dollar 
gift.” 

An order recently came from 
a large down-town corporation, 
and with it a note. “One thing 
that impressed me about your 
salesman, was the fact that when 
she (for all Lily Cup salesmen 
are girls) came into my office, she 
didn’t smile and say ‘I’ve come to 
sell you Lily Cups.’ She greeted 
me courteously and merely left on 
my desk a pencil or a Thrift 
Stamp case or a cute little turtle 
paper weight on the back of 
which was the suggestion ‘Give 
your people Lily Cups.’ She left 
me to sell myself—and I’ve done 
so.” The woman who sells news- 
papers at the corner of Broad- 
way, makes her change from a 
Lily Cup cash apron, and when 
the file clerk in the office puts a 
dab of powder on her nose, she 
studies her reflection in a Lily 
Cup mirror. The mirror, too, in- 
dicates the same personality which 
pervades all Lily Cup adver- 
tising, for under a picture of the 
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Equitable reads this 
legend : 

the equitable building, biggest 
skyscraper i. t. w. 

new york home of the lily cup, 
nicest “individual” i. t. w. 

—all in lower case. 

The decorations of the trucks 
that deliver Lily Cups, and the 
uniform of the colored office mes- 
senger are both unique and notice- 
able. In fact, nothing that spells 
publicity is done according to 
stereotyped style—there is a note 
of freshness and good humor 
that takes Lily Cup advertising 
out of the common rut. The en- 
tire campaign is an effective an- 
swer to the man who feels that 
picture and text should follow the 
beaten path—and incidentally it 
points to another advertising ac- 
complishment in breaking into a 
hotly contested market. 


Building 





J. A. Migel, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of Migel silks—Moonglo, Fan- 
tasi, Pierrette, etc.—have placed their 
advertising in the hands of the Tracy- 
Parry Company, Philadelphia. 
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George L Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 
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Powers the place he mentions, but in the 
Pp P ~ pages of Printers’ ink (Feb, 27, 
rotests Faragrapnhing p. 89). There are probably many 
Practice writers of advertising who would 





To the Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I venture to ask you to give me ex- 
pression of two judgments on an advt. 
in this morning’s Times in Printers’ 
InK. 

A great many advtg. agencies join 
in defining and illustrating the service 
of such an agency in a_ conspicuous 
manner; and very instructive. 

One of the most useful elements of 
plain printings is the indentions of any 
first line of paragraphs, and use blank 
between paragraphs, except at an end 
of a series of connected paragraphs. 
The indention causes the eyes to rest 
on the beginning of the paragraph; 
and the blank space at the end of a 
connected series of paragraphs marks 
that end, as a heading would, but less 
conspicuously. 

The exhibiting agencies omit the rest- 
ful beginning of paragraphs; interpose 
between all paragraphs a blank space, 
as if they were not connected; and, 
when they are not so connected, leave 
themselves with no sign. They largely 
destroy the paragraph. Apart from 
this very serious fact, there is no pos- 
sible gain from breaking an old-estab- 
lished important useful and only-useful 
usage. It is not a mere printer’s rule; 
it belongs to the language; indeed, I 
think, it belongs to language. 

The other opinion, which I am asking 
you to give me space for, is of an 
omission. The foible, toward which all 
advtg. writing tends “as sparks fly 
upward,” is overweight of. the advtd 
goods. The tendency is so general 
and so strong that advtrs and their 
servants fall into a language of their 
own, in which they have Fifficulty in 
expressing themselves with sufficient 
emphasis. There is no recognition of 
this foible in the great advt,. which, 
by your permission, I am asking at- 
tention to. 

Is it possible that they wish to ob- 
scure it? It is plain as the palm of 
your hand—to the average reader. 

Joun E. Powers. 


R. POWERS wields still, as 
he did for so many years 
when he was the most famous 
professional advertising writer of 
the country, a doughty and re- 
doubtable pen; and that man must 
have nimble mental legs who 
would undertake to join him in a 
dance of words! We print his let- 
ter because we think it may in- 
terest our readers, and not because 
we intend to catch his hand gre- 
nade and hurl it back to explode 
upon his own undaunted head. 
The advertisement he refers to 
is one which appeared not only in 


answer Mr. Powers’ first point by 
saying that styles in typography 
are as well entitled to change with 
the slow passage of time, as are 
styles in headgear, or in motor 
cars, divorce laws, and other 
things ; and that a public exists to- 
day which is educated to under- 
stand the non-indented paragraph, 
separated from its neighbors by a 
double lead. 

And as to his second point, we 
presume some venturesome person 
might reply to it by remarking 
that when a man is ruaning for 
office is no time for his friends to 
criticize the colors in his cravats; 
that an advertisement is a show 
window in which to put your best 
goods, not a moving van into 
which to dump all the facts at 
once about your business; and that 
the first advertisement of a series 
need not attempt to tell every- 
thing, any more than at the theatre 
we want the entire plot revealed in 
the prologue. 

Of any published advertisement 
it is possible to say unkind things, 
just as one can of the bride at 
your bachelor chum’s wedding; 
but after all, the important thing 
is that a marriage is actually tak- 
ing place. The advertising agents, 
in opening their campaign to ex- 
plain to the business world the 
function and methods of _ the 
agency as an institution, are do- 
ing something which Printers’ 
INK has urged for years as desir- 
able in view of the repeatedly- 


‘proven ignorance of the average 


business man on this whole sub- 
ject. The fact that the campaign 
is actually “in being” disposes us 
to congratulate the parent rather 
than to look too closely at the 
lineaments of the child. —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


L. B. Jones Elected President 
of the A. B. C. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, held 
in Chicago last week, L. B. Jones, ad- 
vertising manager of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., of Rochester, was elected president 
of the organization 
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AN AMAZING 


Power for Advertisers 


mem sunray = This chart shows the 
737,750 


circulations of the New 
York Sunday news- 
papers within the 50 
mile shopping radius— 
The Sunday N.Y. 
American exceeds the 
World by 250,000 
Times ‘‘ 350,000 
Herald ‘ 550,000 
Tribune ‘* 650,000 
suny Sun “‘ 650,000 










HE national magazines and weeklies have only a very 
small percentage of their circulations in this great 
buying zone. Those having a million total circulation 
charge $5.00 or more a line. The Sunday New York 
American will give you the same circulation—families, not 
individuals—for 75c a line and deliver results unaided: 


Advertising Director. 


Total Circulation Sunday, Feb. 23rt,1, 025,000 
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RANCE, Belgium and 
Bias look to the United 
States as the principal 
source of supply in re 
establishing their devastated 
countries. Business must 
again be placed on a paying 
basis and this will require 
huge financial expenditures 
Millions of dollars of ma 
chinery, material, and equip. 
ment alone, are required in 
the Iron, Steel and Allied 
Industries. 
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of this Business 


Why not go after your share of this desirable 
business? Your export business plans can be as- 
sisted thru the advertising pages of THE IRON 
AGE—the mouthpiece of these important fields. 
It is this medium which is studied to discover 
sources of supply, and our foreign circulation, the 
same as here, reaches the men who have buying 
authority in the large manufacturing concerns. 

If your products aré used in the Iron, Steel, 
Foundry, Machinery and Metal-working indus- 
tries, dominant representation in THE IRON 
AGE will assist you in securing your share of this 
export business. At the same 
time, your message will fur- 
ther your domestic sales 
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Worlds Greatest Industrial Paper. 
)9 WEST 59% St. NEw YORK City. 
~narter Member 4.B.C and A.B.P. 
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A Seven Years’ Record of Progress 








COMPARATIVE VOLUME OF ALL ADVERTISING I MINNE- 


SOTA (ARM PAPERS 

FOR SEVEN YEARS 
A3 MEASURED By THE AvoIT BUREAU OF ADVERTISING COM- 
Pay 
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The Audit Bureau of Advertising Company has kept exact records of advertising 
volume in all publications for seven years. 

These records show that, with the exception of the first year of the world war, 
The Farmer has had a steady increase in advertising volume. 

We are steadily climbing the hill of progress. The chart shown here is the strongest 
possible evidence of The Farmer’s leadership in the Northwest. Take a look at it. 
Superior service to advertisers and to readers is responsible for this showing. The 
conclusion is obvious so far as your advertising is concerned. If your product is 
worthy of leadership, if you want to associate it with leaders, and if you want 
your message to reach leaders among farmers, advertise it in the leading farm 
paper of the Northwest. 


THES=@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
Wattace C, Ricnarpson, Inc., Stanparp Farm Papers, Iwnc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 1341 Conway Bidg., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 








The Crank—and His Possibilities 


A Little Bit on the Psychology of the Man Who Writes Nasty Complaint 
Letters 


By Paul W. Kearney 


Of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 


f ipwe thorn in the side of every 
professional letter writer is 
the customer who painstakingly 
bawls out everybody and every- 
thing connected with the concern 
to whom he is writing. 

He is the scathingly sarcastic 
correspondent who says those 
blistering things about your 
House. He’s sick and tired of 
the kind of treatment you've giv- 
en him, and he wants you to 
know it. 

He’s a wild animal, on paper— 
his roars shake the jungles. But 
he can be tamed. He has been 
tamed before. And he is_ well 
worth taming again. All it takes 
is a little human undefstanding: 
your knotted, snake-hide whip, in 
this instance, is intelligence. 

Simply the intelligence that this 
man, first, has been wronged in 
some way or another. Never 
mind whose fault it is—that’s the 
least consideration at first. Sec- 
ond, your intelligence must con- 
sist of: the fact that he has been 
open enough to tell you about this 
wrong, instead of twenty or thirty 
of his friends; and also of the 
fact that his nasty, wicked, wrath- 
ful letter was written when cir- 
cumstances were at a climax— 
just at the time when the last 
straw caved his spinal column. 

Taking the last item first, re- 
member that temper is only dis- 
played in flashes—it is not per- 
manent. Consequently, your irate 
customer will gradually cool off, 
even though he won’t forget the 
injury, until his nerves are some- 
what like normal. 

The period only takes a few 
days—most likely, you will find, 
he would be mortally ashamed of 
himself if you sent his letter right 
hack and asked him what he 
thought of it. Which is a point in 
question: by the time your reply 
gets to him, he won't be in any- 
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thing like the frame of mind he 
was in when he wrote you origi- 
nally. 

Therefore, your courteous, sub- 
tly soothing letter will have its 
way prepared for it by the simple 
agent: conscience. Being sorry 
that he lost his temper (which 
nine out of ten are, even though 
they do not admit it) he will be 
more willing than ever to listen 
to you. 

The second bit of intelligence 
which will work in your favor is 
the appreciation of the fact that 
he did complain to you instead of 
restricting his kicks to others. 
By reporting the grievance, he has 
given you an opportunity to rectify 
it and clear it up. You ought to 
be thankful for that—there is no 
possible way to counteract the 
deadly knock of the fellow you 
can’t locate. 

Third: he is worth “adjusting” 
because after a man has been 
wronged and then has had the 
wrong properly corrected, he will 
think more of you than the chap 
who has never found out how 
much you value his good will. He 
is going to tell his friends what 
a “decent” firm you are to deal 
with; he will explain how you 
fixed up his case, and he spreads 
the news that your house is a 
first-class house to deal with be- 
cause it “treats a man squarely,” 
Isn’t that pretty good advertisitig 
—from a third party? 


THE LION TAMED 


That is the kind of advertising 
my house gets because we be- 
lieve in taking pains with “the 
crank”—because we believe he is 
well worth the little trouble it 
takes to adjust his grievance com- 
pletely. This letter, picked from 
the files, was written by a re- 
formed crank. It tends to drive 
home every point I have made. 
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“Your courtesy and forbearance 
in handling the complaint I made 
on June 4th is certainly appre- 
ciated. 

“You will understand my has- 
tiness to criticise, I am sure, for 
a man does forget himself some- 
times. 

“Thank you for replacing my 
purchase. 

“Yours truly,” 

Another man, who had been 
very much disgusted over a mis- 
understanding, lends force to my 
argument when he writes: 

“Yours of the 18th received, and 
in reply would say that we must 
thank you for the interest you 
have taken in our complaint. Per- 
haps we were a little hasty in our 
judgment. 

“With best wishes, 

“Yours very truly,” 

There are plenty of others—but 
aren’t these sufficient to prove that 
your wild, ferocious, roaring crank 
can be tamed with the snake-hide 
whip of Intelligence and Sym- 
pathy? 


In Welfare Work in France 


Miss Sadie M. Burg, of New York 
City, who for six years was secretary to 
the managing editor of Printers’ Inx, 
has sailed for France as an overseas 
worker for the Jewish Welfare Board. 
Miss Burg will help to carry out educa- 
tional and recreational activities. Prior 
to her association with Printers’ Inx 
she was secretary to William English 
Walling and Walter E. Weyl, and_has 
been active in social work at the Uni- 
versity Settlement and Madison House. 


Would Put Book Reading on 
Style Basis 
Fr. Smitn, Ark., Feb. 20, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: _ 

If publishers of books will make, by 
intelligent advertising, the reading habit 
a stylish one—convince women that it 
is as necessary to have it as to visit the 
beauty parlors or to have their dresses 
just the correct length from the floor— 


it will certainly help sell books. 
(Miss) D. B. Jonnson. 


J. L. Hardig With United 
Motor Corp. 


J. L. Hardig. formerly advertising 
manager of the Remy Electric Co., De- 
troit, has been appointed assistant to 
J. J. Buzzell, advertising manager of the 
motor equipment division, United Motors 
Corporation, Detroit. 
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A Favorable Time to Increase 
Use of Large Packages 


“Tue BuLietin OF PHARMACY” 
Derroit, Micu,, U. S. A. 
New York Orrice, Feb. 26, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Your editorial, “Small Packages ys. 
Large Packages,” covers a very impor- 
tant and especially timely subject. The 
small package is certainly not an eco- 
nomical way for a consumer to buy any 
ng that are regularly used, but aside 
rom this, there is the more important 
matter of conservation of materials 
which go to make up the millions of 
extra containers which are required for 
the packing of small sizes. . 

In my opinion, it would be to the 
advantage of all concerned if small size 
packages of staple goods could be abol- 
ished entirely, although, as you say, they 
are valuable as a means of introducing 
new articles. In other words, they are 
in reality sample sizes. However, after 
a line is established I believe that the 
great majority of consumers and dealers 
could be readily converted to the larger 
sizes, and, in fact, I know of one case in 
particular where this has been success- 
fully done by a well known manufac- 
turer. 

The better class of dealers throughout 
the country will, I believe, co-operate 
with the manufacturer who will empha- 
size the economy of large packages in 
his advertising to the public. I have 
met a large number of druggists who 
are prejudiced against ten-cent sizes of 
various proprietaries which they are 
compelled to stock in order to meet the 
demand created by advertising. 

Now that the country is going through 
a period of readjustment, and the public 
has been educated to higher prices all 
along the line, it seems to me that this 
would be a good time to break away 
from the small package business. I do 
not think there would be much resist 
ance on the part of the' average con 
sumer to paying, say a minimum of 
twenty-five cents, for a staple article 
which he had bought prior to the war in 
a ten- or fifteen-cent size. 

A large-size package means economy 
for the consumer, decreased sales costs 
for the manufacturer, increased profits 
for the dealer and the conservation of 
taluable materials which are now wasted 

INKERMAN Balcey. 


Professor Swanson With Fire- 
stone Organization 


Arthur E. Swanson, formerly of the 
faculty of Northwestern University, 
Chicago, has been appointed director of 
the research department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Returns to Powers Agency 


H. J. Schwacke has returned to the 
John O. Powers Company, New York, 
after a year in the aviation service. He 
is in charge of the mechanical produc- 
tion department, 











Canadian Candy Makers Co-oper- 


ate in Educative Campaign 
To Prove That Candy Is Healthful When Used in Moderation 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


HE confectionery trade has 

in Canada tolerated for a very 
long time a gross libel on sweet- 
meats. It has permitted to go un- 
challenged, publicly, the sale-losing 
misrepresentation that candy is in- 
jurious to the health, that it causes 
early and rapid decay of teeth, 
that it impairs diges- 


tries of Canada to take up a co- 
operative campaign to correct the 
misconception current in the pub- 
lic mind as to the value and vir- 
tues of candy and chocolate. 
The campaign has been a pet 
with A. McKim, Limited, for some 
years, but unfortunately, it was 





tion and so forth. 
People were al- 


lowed to accept any 
and every adverse 
statement about con- ee 


fections. That many 
of them were untrue, 
apparently held little 
interest for the can- 
dy and _ chocolate 
makers and _ sellers. 
Their business was 
to make and sell good 
candies and _ choco- 
late, and if the pub- 
lic felt disposed to 
entertain harmful 
opinions about sweet- 
meats in general, 
they were willing to 
let them. 

That was yesterday. 

To-day the confec- 
tionery and chocolate 
industries of Canada 
are awake. They have 
become cognizant of 
the costly annual toll 
they have been pay- 
ing because of their 
indifference to the 
public’s mistaken 
conception of the 
food value of candy 








a food 


T is now universally admitted that chocolate 
is « food—e sustaining food. 

During the war millions of tons of chocolate were 
seat to the Froat. 

Our Canadian soldiers earty found that eating 
chocolate was not onty pleasing to the taste. but 
restored vitality and gave renewed energy. 
Brigadier-General L. W. Wb of dn BS. Stes: 
ines, referring to the food value of chocolate, said— 


“T acmr went tate 2 campaign withent checslate, I 
ebony: hawe 4 fow cabes tm my haversach whee | go mie 
ectson Mom gi bbe the dowil on checesmte Semmemed 
seldiors tule tt on the march with them.” 








and chocolate. The copy rixe THs 18 USED TO SHOW THAT CONFECTIONERY 


shaking-up the war 

exigencies have given 

manufacturers and retailers has 
changed their viewpoint very ma- 
terially. This, coupled with the 
war-proven effectiveness of or- 
ganized propaganda, led the con- 
fectionery and chocolate indus- 


1S NOT NECESSARILY HARMFUL 


not till 1919 that the trade could 
be induced to undertake this 
sales-boosting work. The old 
bogey of the disintegrating tooth 
is being given a solar-plexus and 
the solicitous aunties are being 
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deprived of. their stock objection 
to Willie’s craving for candy. 
The €ommon opinion that candy 
or chocolate is but a luxury is 
being changed into a favorable ap- 
preciation of the value of candy 
and chocolate as a food. 

Much might be said of the ex- 
cellent arguments advanced to 
combat the misrepresentations. 
Suffice it to say that most of them 
are thoroughly convincing, carry- 
ing as they do, the prestige at- 
tached and inherent in a_ well 
known authority such as Briga- 
dier-General L. W. Waller, of the 
U Marines, who says in re- 
ferring to the value of 
chocolate : 

“IT never went into a campaign 
without chocolate. I always have 
a few cakes in my haversack when 
I go into action. Men fight like 
the devil on chocolate. Seasoned 
soldiers take it on the march with 
them.” 

The part that chocolate has 
played in sustaining our fighting 
men is receiving prominent place 
in the copy and it is corking ma- 
terial with which to build up 
convincing evidence of food 
values. Another phase of the cam- 
paign is the attempt to build up 
a wider consumption of chocolates 
by the slogan: “Serve Chocolate 
as a Dessert; It Is a Splendid 
Food.” This strikes out boldly 
into almost virgin markets and 
should result in establishing a 
new custom where now pies and 
puddings monopolize the menu 
day after day. 

The campaign is running in big 
space in most of the metropolitan 
dailies in Canada and also in the 
small-town dailies and weeklies 
and in a list of farm papers and 
magazines. The present schedule 
calls for eight weeks’ copy in the 
dailies and four months in the 
magazines. It is hoped that this 
is but the beginning of a long 
overdue movement against subtle 
aggression of carelessly ignored 
misconceptions. 

The confectionery and chocolate 
industries of Canada have made a 
bold beginning in Canada in this 
worthy work. It still remains in- 
cumbent upon many other trade 


food 
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organizations to follow suit. The 
Bond Dealers’ Association should 
correct popular misconceptions 
about bonds and bond investing, 
The book publishers should: com- 
bat the present tendency to maga- 
zine reading. The insurance asso- 
ciations Should campaign against 
mistaken ideas about insurance, 
These are but naming a few of 
the co-operative educational cam- 
paigns which would help eliminate 
a lot of the waste in marketing 
to-day. 

With these latter cases the task 
would no doubt be more difficult, 
for in the case of the confection- 
ery and chocolate campaign there 
is the advantage of palatableness 
and universal inclination toward 
sweets. Yet as an offsetting ad- 
vantage the bond dealers have an 
unparalleled opportunity created 
by the War Loan efforts; the book 
men have a wealth of talent and 
evidence at their command; the 
insurance people have the profit 
and protection appeal. Each have 
their own peculiar points of ad- 
vantage which almost any wide- 
awake advertising man can dis- 
cover and exploit. The real ad- 
vantage seems to be in getting up 
the courage to start. 


Old Man Specific Is Well 
Liked 


Burroucus AppinG Macuine Company 
etroIT, Micu., Feb. 24, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I sincerely hope and trust that all 
other readers of Printers’ InK enjoyed 
as much as I did the article by 
Marsh in the issue of February 20. 

The existence of Old Man Specific 
was something I had long suspected, but 
never before was I privileged to meet 
the old fellow face to face, shake his 
mitt and slap him on the back. His 
closer acquaintance is easily worth the 
price of a year’s subscription to Print- 
ers’ INK. 

May Mr. Marsh’s tribe increase, and 
until it does let’s have more fram the 
same gifted typewriter. 

Yours for the specific word and spe 
cific instance. 

Lucien T. Ketroce. 


Represent Racine, Wis., 
“Times-Call” 


The Racine, Wis., Times-Call has ap 
pointed Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., New 
York, and the G. Logan Payne C ompany, 
( hicago, as advertising representatives in 
the East and West respectively. 
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Judge’s new rate is $630 per 
page, based on a circulation guar- 
antee of 175,OO0 (at least 95% 
net paid). 

Judge’s present circulation is ap- 
proximately 200,000 net paid 
—and growing. 

Subject to change without notice, orders 


can be entered at this new rate forinser- 
tion dates within a period of one year. 


March 1, 1919 


Judge 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 


Although every page holds 
their attention, the issue of 
Judge shown in this sketch is 
probably open at the “Tent and 
Deck” page, a’ regular feature, 
popular with the mufti world 
as well as with the men in uni- 
form, presenting weekly the 
choicest wit of the Army and 
Navy. 
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(©™FeRT'S 
Large-Space 


By prompt action you can secure, 
in the biggest magazine command 
ing the richest field, the lowest ad: 
vertising rates in America. 

On May 10th COMFORT’S large: 
space rates will go up, as there is 
every reason that they should. 

At COMFORT’S present page rate 
the cost per line per subscriber is 
less than in any other publication 
in any way comparable in size, 
field and influence—less than half 
the cost of some. 

You can secure the benefit of 
these present exceptionally low 
rates for a year following the tenth 
of May by contracting in advance, 
now, before the rates go up. 

This privilege is offered with the 
express understanding that your 
order is not subject to cancellation 
or countermand, and that at least 
one half the space engaged shall be 
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Rates 
Advance 


used in issues during 1919 and the 
balance prior to the issue of July, 
1920. Within these limits the space 
may be used in such issues as you 
choose. Space used in excess of 
that contracted for before May 10th 
will be subject to advanced rate. 

While other publications have ad: 
vanced their advertising rates dur: 
ing the past two years COMFORT’S 
rates have remained the same as 
before the war despite the largely 
increased costof production and the 
higher second-class postage rates. 

Advertisers desirous of using the 
largest and best farm circulation in 
the world naturally will be quick to 
appreciate and grasp this oppor: 
tunity. : 

Write for rates. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall, Chicago, Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg., 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Automotive Sales 


To Passenger Car, Motor Truck 
and Allied Manufacturers, who 
have been unable to get into 


**National Media’’-— 


INETEEN Nineteen’s tidal wave 

of national advertising has carried 
every available space-ship to sea—hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of automotive ad- 
vertising must lie idle under the booking, 
“First available issue.” 


But must they? 


Our service offers (and produces) the identical 
results many manufacturers expect from their 
“national” appropriations—increased Distribu- 
tion, multiplied Sales. 


Some of our clients have even declared em- 
phatically that those results were not only better 
in quality but bigger in volume. 


That aside, the beauty (better said, the logic) 
of The Service Corporation’s work is that, in 
either Dealer Campaign or Consumer Cam- 
paign, every missile goes direct to a prede- 
termined target. 


Every individual receiving your good-will and 
sales-creative messages is “hand-picked,” on 
the basis of data not available (to the best of 
our knowledge) from any other source. The 
Analysis, Plan and Merchandising Counsel that 
make the ensuing results unusual, are products 
of specialization in this work exclusively. 


May we not give you an exhibit of this Service 
without obligation? 


We have worked with well-known Adv. Agents 


The SERVICE CORPORATION 


‘Development Oxclusively 


TROY, NY OETRO!IT, MICH 
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When the Catalogue Is Subpoenaed 
as a Witness 


A Valuable Witness before Trade-Mark Tribunals 


‘6 ILL you please favor us 

with a copy of your cata- 
logue,” reads “rs letter received 
from the U. Trade-Mark Di- 
vision by an gee et for the 


registration of a trade-mark, and 
the chances are that not only is 
the advertiser somewhat mysti- 
fied as to the purpose of the re- 
quest, but that he assumes that 
this procedure in his case is un- 
usual. As a matter of fact, his 
surprise would doubtless be the 
greater were he brought to real- 
ize how frequent are the calls 
for catalogues in this quarter 
and to what extent catalogue copy 
and catalogue policy supplies the 
evidence that decides cases involv- 
ing trade-marks, labels and the 
various phases of the ethics of 
competition. 

Not only are the tribunals at 
the Patent Office wont to turn 
to trade catalogues for light on 
the merchandising conditions that 
influence trade- mark rights, but 
there is a growing disposition to 
subpoena the catalogue as a wit- 
ness in the Federal court that is 
called upon to pass judgment up- 
on a dispute involving trade- 
marks or trade names. 

This reliance upon trade litera- 
ture was well illustrated during 
the recent consideration by the 
Court of Appeals at Washington, 
of the case of the Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company versus the 
Denny Tag Company. Here, one 
of the main questions at issue 
was whether the letters “D,” “T,” 
“TC” are used, in the specific 
trade field involved. as_ trade- 
marks indicative of origin or 
merely as grade marks to de- 
note quality in the labeled goods, 
and it was the evidence revealed 
by the catalogues produced as 
silent witnesses that went far to 
enlighten the court on what is 
accounted trade practice. 

There are a number of inci- 
dents to prove that if an adver- 
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tiser does not himself present as 
an exhibit a catalogue that has 
bearing upon a controversy over 
brands or marks he must be pre- 
pared to have the competitor with 
whom he is at variance introduce 
the catalogue. Not long ago two 
manufacturers whose trade-marks 
used on the same class of goods, 
are very similar, became involved 
in a dispute before the Patent Of- 
fice on the question of which had 
been first to adopt and use the 
mark. One claimant asserted a 
date of initial use somewhat 
earlier than could be proven by 
his rival. However, the latter 
was able to discover and bring 
to Washington copies of its com- 
petitor’s catalogue for the year 
of the alleged adoption of the 
mark and one or two years im- 
mediately following. Total ab- 
sence of mention in these cata- 
logues of the brand claimed to 
have been introduced at that junc- 
ture in the firm’s history left the 
alleged prior user under the ne- 
cessity of seeking convincing evi- 
dence to support his contention. 


CATALOGUES SHOW WHEN GOODS 
WENT ON SALE 


Generally speaking, a well-aw 
thenticated trade catalogue is re- 
garded at the Trade-Mark Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Patent Office as 


the best evidence as to the date 
of adoption of a trade-mark. 
Many firms have relied, when 


their title to trade-marks or brand 
names has been questioned, upon 
the evidence of box makers, bag 
manufacturers and label printers 
to prove the date of the adoption 
of a given name or symbol. Such 
evidence has frequently proven 
all-sufficient. At the same time 
the officials at the Patent Office 
point out to Printers’ INK that 
the manufacturer who has had the 
foresight to date his early cata- 
logues has even better evidence. 
It might on occasion be argued 
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that containers had been provided 
and labels printed months or years 
in advance of the actual market- 
ing of a new product, and since 
United States trade-marks rights 
are dependent upon use not upon 
adoption, this might afford a loop- 
hole through which doubt would 
creep. However, even the most 
conservative arbiter at the Patent 
Office is ready to concede that a 
brand would not be listed in a 
catalogue until the goods bear- 
ing that mark were on sale. 

A request from the Trade-Mark 
Division for a manufacturer’s 
catalogue for use in the consider- 
ation of a trade-mark registration 
application does not necessarily 
mean that any doubt has arisen 
with respect to date of adoption 
or other qualifications that would 
jeopardize registration. That is 
likely to be the significance when 
catalogues are requisitioned in an 
“interference” proceeding or in 
connection with an appeal at the 
Patent Office or in the Federal 
courts. Such a request emanat- 
ing from the Trade-Mark Divi- 
sion, though, is most likely mere- 
ly indicative of doubt on the part 
of the Examiner in what one of 
the half a hundred classifications 
a trade-mark rightly belongs. 

There are certain classes—for 
example, “hardware”—where the 
limits are difficult of definition. 
A trade-mark application cover- 
ing a commercial signature for a 
new specialty may not bear evi- 
dence on the face of it with just 
which branch of the mercantile 
family it should be grouped. 
However, a catalogue in which 
the trade-marked product is list- 
ed in the environment where it 
rightfully belongs will almost in- 
variably answer such questions 
for the trade-mark officials. In 
one sense, this trade-mark classi- 
fication via catalogue evidence 
may have far-reaching effect be- 
cause the decision whether a 
newly-proffered trade-mark en- 
croaches upon a mark already 
registered is apt to hinge solely 
on the question of whether or 
not the respective products are 
goods of the same “descriptive 
properties”—that is, whether they 
belong in the same class. 


INK 


Catalogues of advertisers ar 
very likely to be summoned. gs 
mute witnesses in the not infre 
quent instances where it appears 
or is asserted by a competitor that 
a concern is not actually using ip 
trade the identical mark for which 
it has sought or obtained registra. 
tion. There have been instances 
in which manufacturers, handj- 
capped by geographical names or 
descriptive words which 
could not register as trade-marks, 
have gotten around the difficulty 
by subordinating the unacceptable 
words to pictorial embellishment 
or other design, but have straight. 
way forgotten about these frills 
once the scrutiny at the Patent 
Office has been safely passed. If 
a manufacturer, thus taking lib 
erties, should become involved in 
a controversy due to alleged 
trade-mark infringement it is very 
likely to come about that his cata- 
logues will confound him by their 
evidence that his trade-mark in 
everyday use is by no means iden- 
tical with the mark as dressed for 
its official visit to Washington. 


CATALOGUE PROVED VALUABLE IN 
HOOD RUBBER CASE 


In official circles at Washington 
reliance is placed upon catalogues 
as mirrors of trade practice. The 
importance of a full appreciation 
by the reviewing authorities at 
the Patent Office of the trade 
customs in any industry that is 
the scene of a trade-mark dis- 
pute is such that manufacturers 
would probably be glad to place 
their catalogues on file if they 
but realized the aid they often 
give. 

An illuminating instance of the 
influence of trade customs was 
afforded recently when the Hood 
Rubber Company and the Need: 
ham Tire Company each sought 
cancellation of the other’s trade- 
mark. 

A distinctive feature of the 
trade-marks that here came m 
collision is a representation of an 
arrow of the conventional patter, 
with barb and feather. On vari- 
ous occasions in the past it has 
been ruled at the Patent Office 
that an arrow is not and cannot 
be anybody’s trade-mark because 
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Pictures 
That 
Appeal 


No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color represen- 
tation in THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the advertised 
product; gives to it the atmos- 
phere of quality and distinction 
which is invariably associated 
with the best in reproductive 
art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Miles of Crowds Like This=— 


were promenading the Boardwalk when the photograph 
was taken two weeks ago, giving further evidence that 
Atlantic City is the world’s greatest year-round seaside 
resort. 


In fact, Atlantic City entertains as many visitors in a year 
as the combined population of the two numerically largest 
States, New York and Pennsylvania! 


All these millions see and absorb leisurely the spectacular 
Boardwalk electric signs maintained by the Maxwell Com- 
pany, giving each display a national circulation of approx- 
imately 20,000,000 annually. 


That is why the Moerlein sign we offered last week has 
already been sold, as we predicted. Also, why the great 
half-mile head-on display shown in the middle distance 
of the above photograph, which is now available, will be 
promptly engaged for the quickest possible nationalizing 
of some new product or for further popularizing: an old 
standard. 


! The R.CMaxwell Co. Trenton N.J | 
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it is one of the most widely 
known and most used functional 
signs in existence. The Trade- 
Mark Examiner was prone to 
stick to that doctrine in this tire 
case. However, when the dispute 
was carried on appeal to higher au- 
thority the catalogues of the tire 
concerns were placed on the stand, 
figuratively speaking, and the fact 
was brought out that, whatever 
be its use elsewhere, the arrow is 
not used as a functional sign in 
the tire trade. Thereupon . the 
Court gave the opinion: “The 
evidence clearly shows that Ap- 
pellant (Hood Rubber Company) 
has used the arrow as a trade- 
mark and not as functional sign 
and we see no reason why its 
rights should not be protected.” 
Thus did catalogue evidence con- 
tribute to securing trade-mark 
protection, just as in the tag -case 
above cited it operated to with- 
hold it. 

Not only are the catalogues of 
the principals in a trade-mark 
dispute made to bear evidence of 
trade practices and policies, but 
it is not uncommon to draft for 
impartial reference purposes the 
advertising literature of “neu- 
trals” in the trade field involved. 
Thus, in the tag case, whereby 
an important precedent has lately 
been set, it was brought out that 
the use of alphabetical letters on 
tags was not confined to the two 
firms in conflict but was the pre- 
vailing custom with such other 
firms as the Keystone Tag Com- 
pany, Reyburn Manufacturing 
Company, Salisbury Manufactur- 
ing Company, American Tag 
Company and International Tag 
Company. 


The American Workman—As 
Some of Him Is Not 


Tue Texas Company 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Mr. Redgrove’s letter dated February 
4 on the subject of showing up Bol- 
shevism by advertising we me to 
break out regarding a movement which, 
to my mind, seems to advertise Bol 
shevism pretty well. 
It is this: A New 
(which can remain unknown here 
prepared a_ series 


York daily p per 

as 
of advertisements 
which are to be underwritten and un- 
dersigned by large employers of labor. 
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particular stuck in my 
craw, entitled “Keep Bolshevism from 
this Country.” It featured a rush of 
frenzied Balchevike tearing through the 
grounds of an industrial works with 
bomb and torch, representing Russia, 
very likely correctly, in a number of 
instances. 

But up at the top, in a “dream 
picture,” was what purported to be 
the American Workman—home from a 
day’s labor. He is immaculately and 
Arrow-collarly clad, bouncing a Mel- 
lin’s Food b: baby on his knee, while ever 
the pair leans the mother, exquisitely 
and daintily clad. 

The scene takes place on the porch 
(all workmen’s houses have porches) 
with a trellis, and other signs of at 
least moderate luxury in evidence. 

Now, my point is—this advertisement 
is, or was to have appeared in an old 
established New York newspaper known 
to have decidedly “capitalistic” lean- 
ings. So at first blush, one might say 

fell, the workman won't see it so 
what’s the harm—or the good of it?” 

If it ended there, there would be no 
trouble except the signing of the checks 
by a number of gullible corporation 
executives. 

But, the agitator always on the look- 
out for copy for his inflammatory 
speeches, gets this morning paper. 

Wow! Into his hands are we deliv- 
ered. 

One can just picture him waving this 
sheet: “Comrades, Here's a_ laborer. 
See this picture. Boys, don’t we all go 
home, put on our glad rags for dinner, 
and play with the baby on our beauti- 
ful front porch, and doesn’t the missus 
come out and join us because she has 
a couple of maids inside to dish out 
and clear up our seven-course dinner! 

“Oh, yes we do! Nearly 

“Yet, these guys think 
the American worker’s home. You 
know it isn’t. You should know it 
can’t be until you fellows get together 
and take what belongs to you. And le 
me tell you fellows these guys are 
scared stiff. 

“They wouldn’t be spending that hard 
cash they’re robbin’ me and you out 
of to put over any such nice story in 
this paper unless they were scared. 
Get that, they’re scared. That’s half 
the battle! Je got ‘em on the run. 
So strike and get what’s comin’ to you. 
Now while the gettin’s good.” 

Think it over. 

This may not be so far fetched. For 
one, I believe that any such advertising 
campaign will only serve to throw the 
tat into the fire. 


One ad in 


that this is 


Geo. W. Vos. 


Becomes Advertising Manager 
of the “Gas Age” 


Captain J. H. Moore, who, during the 
War, was. in charge of construction and 
purchases in the Ordnance Department 
at the Aberdeen, Md., proving ground, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Gas Age, New York. Captain Moore 
was for three years connected with the 
advertising department of the Iron Age 
previous to entering the army. 

















Advertise Books Like Records 


The Two Propositions Are Parallel, Says This Advertising Man 


By Joseph E. Hanson 


Formerly with D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York, now advertising 
manager L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 


HE recent discussions in 

Printers’ INK on the “What’s 
What” of book advertising has 
opened up an interesting field for 
the study and investigation of the 
problems confronting the pub- 
lisher of books. 

Here is how the publisher usu- 
ally advertises: 

(1) He sends a number of 
copies of his various new books 
to the principal magazines and 
newspapers in the country which 
conduct book reviews. He re- 
ceives considerable free publicity 
in this way (both favorable and 
unfavorable). 

(2) He ofttimes ag attrac- 
tive posters to be hung in book- 
stores. These he distributes him- 
self or through the jobber. 

(3) Thousands of circulars are 
likewise disposed of in the same 
manner, usually imprinted with 
the bookseller’s name. 

(4) He usually maintains a 
press agent as a part of his edi- 
torial staff who sends to newspa- 
pers and magazines carefully pre- 
pared items on forthcoming books, 
idiosyncrasies of authors, and 
. other information of value only 
to literary people. 

(5) He arranges for special 
feature articles on books and au- 
thors wherever there is a “story” 
worth telling. 

(6) Whenever a book has first 
appeared serially he usually tries 
to cash in on this publicity by 
announcing the publication of the 
novel simultaneously with the 
last serial chapter. 

(7) He also sets aside a small 
appropriation, usually of a few 
hundred dollars, to be spent an- 
nouncing the new’ book in the 
book review sections of newspa- 
pers in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
other metropolitan centres. 

(8) If he also publishes a mag- 
azine he gives his forthcoming 








books considerable publicity in 
this way—usually listing them ac- 
cording to classifications, such as 
fiction, juveniles, history, biogra- 
phy, etc. 

(9) Sometimes he goes “fifty- 
fifty” with the booksellers who 
advertise his books—but rarely. 

He does this with practically 
every work of fiction, spending 
more money, of course, on the 
works of authors whose populari- 
ty may be counted upon to pro- 
duce large sales. 

Here he stops. 

New books, from the stand- 
point of the problem of adver- 
tising, remind me very much of 
new talking-machine records. 

You cannot conduct national 
campaigns on individual books or 
records. Their sojourn in the 
popular eye is of too short dura- 
tion to admit of big appropria- 
tions. 

But the talking-machine people 
have the knack of advertising 
their records better than the pub- 
lishers do their books. 


FIRST THING THAT IS NEEDED IS TO 
AROUSE CURIOSITY 


You will ask now, “Well, how 
would you advertise books?” For 
that is the question which has 
prompted the recent queries and 
criticisms in Printers’ INK. 

It is admitted that the indi- 
vidual book advertising of pub- 
lishers can be improved. A new 
book presents a most fertile field 
for the advertising man’s imagi- 
nation. The author has built the 
groundwork, and you have only 
to select here and there from his 
work to make interesting book 
advertising copy which will ap- 
peal to everyone who reads news- 
papers. 

The title of the book means 
little. It is. the story—the kind 
of story; the appeal: the moral 
behind the tale; the plot, and the 
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secret which it holds—these are 
the things to pique the reader’s 
interest and arouse his curiosity 
preparatory to impelling him to 
buy. 

Yet these are facts very rarely 
brought out. 

The nearest thing to productive 
advertising along these lines that 
has been attempted is the adver- 
tising of magazine publishers 
when they are exploiting current 
stories in their publications. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
has done it, so has the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the Pictorial 
Review is doing it now—very ef- 
fectively. 

The next thing is to take some 
of the book advertising out of 
the strictly literary sections . of 
newspapers and place them where 
the “average reader” is most 
likely to see them. 

If the author has not already 
attained a wide circle of readers 
the title means nothing. It is the 
story and the interest it holds that 
should be made the principle topic 
of publicity. 

So much for that. 

Now, let us suppose that after 
having achieved a fairly wide 
distribution through the jobbers 
and the efforts of the publisher’s 
own salesmen, and after having 
spent some money in advertising, 
and received all the free book re- 
view publicity that is possible, the 
book does not produce sufficient 
reorders— 

What then? 

I should think the next thing to 
do would be to stop spending 
money advertising it. The book 
probably never will be a “best 
seller.” 

On the other hand, let us as- 
sume that after this limited 
amount of publicity the book 
seems to take hold; reorders be- 
gin to pour in; people begin to 
talk about the book and adver- 
tise it to their friends—what 
then? 

Here is where your publicitv 
comes into full play. This book 
evidently has all the qualifications 
of a successful novel. for it is 
selling despite advertising. The 
reading public has passed judg- 


ment and the story has taken hold. 
It is bound to go, for I firmly 
believe you cannot hold a good 
book down. It is bound to be 
successful either because a genius 
has written it, or because the pub- 
lic has found in it something de- 
cidedly gripping in the way of 
interest. 


PUSHING A GOOD SELLER TO UNEX- 
PECTED SUCCESS J 


There is a_ story told that 
“David Harum” was looked upon 
as a step-child by its publishers 
when it was first issued. They 
had very little faith in its ulti- 
mate success. On the surface it 
was nothing more than an ordi- 
nary novel. Yet it sold, and sold 
big, and still continues to sell. 

Take the recent “Dere Mabel” 
letters. They fairly leaped into 
popularity. Then was the time 
to spend money advertising the 
book. The right kind of pub- 
licity for a book if this sort would 
be a profitable investment, for 
you would be driving the story 
along to greater sales—helping it 
forward where it was evident its 
popularity was a foregone con- 
clusion. ‘ 

If you manufacture ‘several 
commodities you will not spend 
money advertising the thing that 
is not likely to have the widest 
distribution or appeal. You will 
place the bulk of vour appropria- 
tion at the disposal of the article 
which will sell and produce 
profits. 

So it is, in my opinion, with 
books. 

There is another thing which I 
believe publishers could very 
profitably advertise, and that is 
authors. 

When authors become popular, 
readers are keen to know about 
them. They want unconventional 
portraits of how they write, how 
they live, where they get their 
material, and other facts of this 
character. 

Take O. Henry, and Dickens, 
and Bret Harte, and Maupassant, 
and those hundreds of others 
whose works have been translated 
into many languages. 

We enjoy their works more be- 
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cause we know something of ing of this kind would be bound 


their lives, their mannerisms, their 
struggles for success. We admire 
the books often through knowing 
the men. 

It is no uncommon thing for 
readers to buy books because they 
have heard or read something in- 
teresting about the authors. 

Why, therefore, would it mot 
be a profitable investment for 
publishers to exploit their au- 
thors in a newsy, interesting, hu- 
man, matter-of-fact way, not 
simply when they have published 
a book, but at other times through- 
out the year. 

In such an event it would be 
necessary for the publisher to tie 
the author up to his house with 
some definite sort of contract to 
publish for a term of years all he 
produces. 

What interesting reading it 
would make to know something 
of Chambers, of Hall Caine, of 
Booth Tarkington, and of the 
scores of others! 

We know Kipling’s story and 
we enjoy reading his books the 
more because we know about the 
man. 

Take the story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and the romantic his- 
tory back of the. production of 
his books. What delightful read- 
ing it would make if the pub- 
lishers had undertaken to tell 
some of Stevenson’s struggles to 
the public! 

A publisher’s campaign of this 
kind, based on the histories and 
personalities of the authors whose 
works he features would make 
for the future success of both 
present and forthcoming works 
of these men. 


EXPLOITING TARKINGTON IN ADVER- 
TISING 


How simple it would be to ad- 
vertise Tarkington, the man, and 
surround him with such interest 
in our minds that every book he 
published, no matter what the 
title or subject, would be immedi- 
ately sought after and read. 

Naturally such campaigns could 
he undertaken only after an au- 
thor has begun to establish him- 
self in the public eye. Advertis- 


to pay dividends. 

Automobile manufacturers have 
featured the men who built and 
designed their cars. 

Talking-machine people feature 
the artists who make their rec- 
ords. 

We cannot think of the Edison 
phonograph without picturing the 
much advertised personality and 
history of the man who made it 
possible. 

Publishers have, in a small way, 
exploited their authors through 
the news columns of newspapers 
and magazines. While they per- 
sonally inspire many of these ar- 
ticles, yet a great many more 
are the direct result of the au- 
thor’s own prominence in the lit- 
erary world. 

But the thing that has yet to 
be done in a big, open way by 
the book publishers is to exploit 
the men themselves through the 
advertising columns of the news- 
papers. 


PEOPLE HAVE NOT BEEN TOLD WHY 
THEY SHOULD BUY BOOKS 


To sum up, it would seem that 
book advertising has been stag- 
nant for the last fifteen years 
and more. Publishers have been 
seeking greater distribution with- 
out attempting to back it up with 
the right kind of advertising. 
They, the publishers, have been’ 
blaming the public for not know- 
ing how to buy books; while they 
have never instituted a campaign 
to show the people why they 
should buy certain books at all. 

It is clear, therefore, that now, 
and in the past, books, By sheer 
merit, force their own sales in 
spite of advertising. If such is 
the case, would it not be possible 
through the right sort of publicity 
vastly to increase the sale of 
those books which have a right 
to broader popularity by reason 
of their merit? 

It’ amounts to nothing ‘more 
than selling the “best seller” in- 
stead of letting it sell itself. The 
most recent successful attempt of 
this kind may be found in the case 
of the “Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” 
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THE GLOBE’S $1,000.00 Prize Advertisement 


The Globe’s $1,000.2° Prize Advertisement 


Unanimous Award by the Judges of 
First Prize to C. W. Page of Richmond, Va. 


This Is the Offer 


In connection with the publication 
of the New York Globe’s 125th Anni 
versary number, on December 9, 1918 
The Globe decided to invite the Adver 
tising Agencies of America to compete 
for a $1,000 prize for the best ad re 
garding The Globe as an advertising 
medium. 

Copies of the Birthday Number of 
The Globe with other data were mailed 
to a list of 300 advertising agents on 
these terms: 

December 12, 1918. 

Herewith I am sending you half a dozen 
copies of the 125th Birthday Number 
section of the New York Globe for use 
in connection with a rather novel contest 
herein announced, which is open to the 
advertising agents invited to participate 


Advertising Agents’ One Thousand 
Dollar Competition 

The New York Globe offers One Thou 
sand Dollars in cash to the advertising 
agency which ste: soli the best adver 
tisement for The Globe as an advertis 
ing medium, based on knowledge of the 
newspaper and its purposes, or on infor 
mation contained in the data herewith, 
namely, its 125th Birthday Number. 


The advertisement to he designed for 
the space of one page in the “Editor & 
Publisher,’ type size 87¢x1134 inches, 
All copy must be received, addressed to 
me personally, on or before 12 o'clock 
noon, February 1, 1919. 

Copy must not bear the imprint of the 
agency or any other designation which 
would enable the judges to know who 
prepared it. The name of the agency 
must accompany the copy in a plain, 
sealed envelope attached to the copy 
As soon as received by me such plain 
envelope will be given a number, which 
will also be placed on the back of the 
design submitted. The envelope con- 
taining the name of the agency submit- 
ting copy will immediately be locked in 
my office safe and kept absolutely in 
confidence until the committee of judges 
turns in its award. 

The committee that will pass upon the 
copy will be made up of three or five 
executives of local retail advertisers in 
New York, selected by me, with whom 
1 will act ex officio. 

If interested and your agency desires 
to enter a piece of copy in this competi- 
tion, please signify it by returning to 
me the enclosed card, so that I may 
know at the earliest possible date how 
many agencies are going to compete, 
and arrange for the proper committee 
of judges. 


The prize-winning advertisement will be 
printed in the “Editor & Publisher,” 
“Printers’ Ink,” and other trade jour 
nals, giving credit to the agency which 
has produced it. We will also print the 
five next best advertisements, as desig 
nated by the judges, in these trade 
papers, paying $100 each as compensa 
tion for producing the ads to the five 
agencies submitting them. With such 
advertisements a footnote will be added, 
to the effect that the ad does not repre 
sent the estimate of the newspaper by 
the agency, but reflects the agency's 
view of the strongest appeal of The 
Globe to the buyer of space. 


At the conclusion of the insertion of 
these six advertisements The Globe will 
set up a selection from all of the ad 
vertisements, submitting proofs for ap 
proval as to setting, etc., to the respec 
tive agencies which have * prepared them, 
and will print them in a _ pamphlet, 
which will be mailed to a list of two 
or three thousand advertisers 


I trust that you will realize the full ad 
vantage of this constructive undertaking 
to The Globe, to the agencies, and to 
the whole advertising industry. 
If you require further copies of The 
Globe’s Birthday Number for the use of 
men in your copy department, please 
let me know and they will be sent im 
mediately 
Yours truly, 
JASON ROGERS 
Publisher 


The response from the agencies 
was enormously spontaneous, over sev 
enty-eight of them signifying their in- 
tention of submitting copy, of which 
forty-six pieces matertalized by noon on 
February 


In accordance with the terms of the 
competition, The Globe appointed a com- 
mittee representing three large local ad 
vertisers—W. D. Walker of John Wana 
maker's, F. J. Best of R. H. Macy & 
Co., and Arthur Freeman of Gimbel 
Brothe rs, men who are the largest users 
of Globe space. 

The full set of copy was submitted to 
each of them singly, each piece marked 
with a number corresponding with the 
name of the agency submitting it in a 
sealed envelope deposited in the Globe 
office, until after the awards had been 
made 

The committee of judges was finally 
brought together at the Hotel McAlpin 
on Monday, February 24, and in the 
presence of the publisher of The Globe 
reached the unanimous decision 


(OVER) 








THE GLOBE’S $1,000.00 Prize Advertisement 


This Is the Award 











New York, February 24, 1919. 


To Jason Rogers, 
Publisher, 
The New York Globe. 


Dear Sir :— 


We, the undersigned, duly appointed by you 
as judges of The Globe’s One Thousand Dollar 
Advertising Agency Contest, have carefully ex- 
amined and compared the forty-six pieces of copy 
submitted and have awarded the first place to 
No. 14 which upon opening the sealed envelope 
after the decision, was found to have been sub- 
mitted by C. W. Page Company, Richmond, Va. 


We have decided further that Nos. 18, 32, 
37, 33, 36 were the five next best, which upon 
opening the sealed envelopes were found to have 
been submitted by 


Danielson & Son—Providence, R. I. 
Nelson Chesman & Co.—St. Louis 
H. K. McCann Co.—New York 

W. H. Rankin Co.—Chicago 
Martin V. Kelley Co.—Toledo 


We therefore take pleasure in signing this 
final award in the competition. 
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THE GLOBE’S $1,000.00 Prize Advertisement 


This Is the Winning Advertisement 





is more interesting than what the paper 
thinks of itself. And when such thought 
happens to be expressed in terms of 
dollars spent for advertising space 

there can be no aucstion of its sincerity. 


I What advertisers think of a newspaper 


16 of New York’s Leading Retail Stores 


Here they are: used a larger volume of advertis- 
;, ing in the New York GLOBE dur- 


ing the past five years than in any 


iitman & { 


? 


lrnold, Constable & ( 

Best & Co. other New York paper. 

Bloomingdale Bros 

Bonwit Teller & Co. Why did these leading stores 
V. Gidding & Co. 

simbel Brothers. 

Hearn 


Lond & Taplor Use More Advertising in 


vmeennem © cose the GLOBE? 


Oppenheim & Collin 
There is only one possible answer. 


Franklin Simon & Co 
Stern Bros. 

Stewart & Co. 

MH orth 


lohn Wanamaker 





lo be the choice of one or two such 
shrewd buyers of advertising space 
would be a compliment to any paper, 
even though inconclusive as to that 
paper’s leadership. But to be chosen by 
sixteen such merchants—-Surely That Is 
Proof Positive! 


the best opportunity for reaching the one-tenth of NEW 


q Write for facts and figures that tell why THE GLOBE offers 


YORK’S people with money to buy goods. 


Che 


America’s Oldest and Most Virile Daily Evening Newspaper 
73-83 Dey Street JASON ROGERS, 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 






» Globe 


PY Adbdertiser. 


Pim Tek UNTER STATES EST 1793 
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THE GLOBE’S $1,000.00 Prize Advertisement 


Here is a Photograph of the Winner 














C. W. Page’s Advertising Works 


Born Richmond, Va., 1881. Left Richmond 
in 1903 to secure training in advertising work. 
Went with Lyon & Healy, Chicago, as assis- 
tant advertising manager. With them three 
years. Was sent to New York by E. C. Pat- 
terson, then manager of Collier’s Weekly, to 
work in- Collier’s advertising service depart- 
ment. With Thomas A. Edison, Inc., a year 
and then took advertising management of The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Cincinnati 
and Chicago, and was with them five years. 
Was western advertising manager of the 
Aeolian Company of New York for a year, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. Returned 
to native city, Richmond. 

Has been operating agency of C. W. Page 
Company in Richmond since fall of 1915. 





























Further Light on Free Service 
Controversy 


Charge Accounts and Deliveries Should Be Continued, Say Wholesalers 
and Merchants 


Le? arte with Frederick 
Nash, manager of the 
Food Department, General Chem- 
ical Company, published in Print- 
ers’ INK over the title “Shall Ser- 
vice Be Scrapped or Capitalized ?” 
has brought forth many letters 
from both jobbers and retailers. 
Commenting on the cash-and- 
carry stores, several new view- 
points are expressed, chief among 
which are those following: 

1. When customers carry their 
purchases they can’t buy so much 
at a time. It is necessary for them 
to visit the store six or eight times 
each week where three or four 
delivery orders would do. 

2. Customers in the store ask 
questions about and examine ar- 
ticles they buy. Many handlings 
cause excess spoilage of fruits, 
vegetables, etc. 

3. The clerk must give the cus- 
tomer in the store his undivided 
attention, and must listen to a 
certain amount of gossip. 

4. All purchases must be cut, 
counted or weighed and wrapped 
while the customer waits, requir- 
ing more time and much more 
paper and twine than simply to 
drop upwrapped cans, bottles, 
packages, etc. into a delivery box. 

5. Several orders, secured by 
‘phone or left for delivery could 
be put up in delivery boxes in the 
time required for a clerk to wait 
on and wrap securely for carrying 
the purchases of one customer in 
the store. 

6. Delivery orders can be put 
up when the store isn’t filled with 
customers, enabling a few clerks 
working all day to handle more 
business than many clerks busy 
only during the rush hours. 

All these things cost money, and 
it is stated, are ultimately paid 
for by the consumer. The latter, 
however, is being misled into be- 
lieving that he can purchase stand- 
ard merchandise at a lower price 


from the cash-and-carry store 
than from the store that gives - 
service. On the one hand, advo- 
cates of the no service, no credit 
stores claim that through their 
methods of conducting business, 
they are able to reduce costs, 
while the sponsors of the service 
groceries assert that the saving 
is a fictitious one, represented not 
by prices reduced through service 
savings, but by a difference in 
the quality of the merchandise. 
This angle is recited by George 
Weiss who conducts a grocery 
and meat market at New Haven, 
Conn. . ’ 


BUSINESS-LIKE METHODS WILL HELP 
SERVICE STORES COMPETE 


“Our prices,” says Mr. Weiss, 
“are, of course, the best answer to 
the statement that expenses are 
so reduced as a result of the 
elimination of delivery and credit 
that stores of our type cannot 
begin to compete with the cash- 
and-carry variety. We are pre- 
pared to prove the fallacy of this. 
On January 1, 1918, we installed 
the Harvard System of Accounts 
for grocery stores, compiled by 
the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. To the best of our 
knowledge we are the only es- 
tablishment in this vicinity to have 
done this, By means of this sys- 
tem we are enabled to state ex- 
actly the cost and percentage of 
cost of every item of expense in 
our business. We have the ad- 
vantage of comparison with sys- 
tematized markets all over the 
country. By means of this we 
know conclusively that our en- 
tire delivery cost, including sal- 
aries of delivery men, upkeep and 
depreciation of equipment, rent 
of barns and garages, etc., does 
not exceed 3% per cent of our 
gross retail sales. 

“We maintain strictly weekly 
credit for the convenience of our 
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customers. Our precautions in 
this line, the requiring of refer- 
ences and our membership in the 
Credit Department of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, by means 
of which an accurate report and 
rating is received on every ac- 
count, have practically eliminated 
bad debts. One-half of one per 
cent will liberally cover all loss 
and extra bookkeeping expense. 
The total difference in the cost 
of operation of our store and the 
cash-and-carry variety, is there- 
fore, approximately four per cent 
of the gross sales. 

“This four per cent we hold to 
be easily offset by a number of ad- 
vantages : 

“First—We are enabled to do 
a considerably larger amount of 
business by means of our credit 
and delivery service. A crowded 
cash-and-carry market is often 
misleading. From three to five 
telephone orders can be packed 
in the average length of time re- 
quired to serve one customer in 
person. Our. net profits are in- 
creased by this greater business 
and also we are enabled to buy 
in larger quantity and consequent- 
ly at less cost. 

“Second—We are enabled to 
hold a_ steady, ever - present 
amount of business, which is se- 
cured by our service. The good 
will of a successful business is 
valued at several thousands of 
dollars. We hold and intend to 
keep the good will of our cus- 
tomers as a real asset. 

“Third—To handle an equal 
amount of business on the cash- 
and-carry plan would mean in- 
creased inside labor, the cost of 
which is several times delivery 
cost. Considerably more wrap- 
ping materials are needed when 
articles are carried. Spoilage, 
particularly of fruits, vegetables, 
etc., is greater because of fre- 
quent handling. Smaller quanti- 
ties must be sold to enable the 
consumer to carry all articles, 
whereas the Food Administration 
is urging the purchase of larger 
quantities for the purpose of 


greater economy in buying and 
handling. 
“We handle standard brands— 
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those with a national reputation 
to maintain, with qualities and 
full weights guaranteed by big 
responsible companies. You can- 
not get these brands elsewhere at 
savings large enough to justify 
you in carrying your purchases 
home. Compare your weights. 
Oftentimes a package of a “dif- 
ferent” brand similar in appear- 
ance will contain three-quarters 
the quantity. 

“Don’t be misled by one-day 
specials, unknown brands and 
glaring advertisements. A _ well- 
conducted service store can sell 
you just as cheaply, considering 
quality, eliminate countless dis- 
comforts and give you real in- 
dividual attention.” 

J. B. Wallace of the Star Egg 
Carrier and Tray Manufacturing 
Company writes that grocers 
themselves are often deluded into 
believing that service is a more ex- 
pensive item in their business 
than it really is. “Without actual 
knowledge of the cost of each 
item,” he says, “it is easy for them 
to believe that because the chain 
store doesn’t deliver that is the 
reason why they quote prices 
sometimes 10 per cent, sometimes 
20 per cent less than the indi- 
vidual store is able to do. Hence 
they cut out delivery—perhaps do 
away with their credit accounts, 
and immediately cut their price 
to meet the chain stores. But 
they soon discover that although 
they may have had some extra 
money in the bank the first month 
as a result of selling their de- 
livery equipment, that when it 
comes time to restock their 
shelves, they haven't the cash to 
do it. Then when they analyze 
their business, they wake up to 
the fact that in a great many i- 
stances they are trying to give a 
different class of goods—perhaps 
a different quality of goods. 

“The chain store probably has 
its own brand of goods to fit the 
price. It may be giving twenty 
per cent less goods in quantity for 
a ten per cent less price. The re- 
tailer is not in position to pack 
his own private brand. He must 
take the standard brand, which 
the wholesaler can produce.” 
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—from the Secretary of the Interior: 


- Ff 


a a 


In his annual report (December, 
1918) to the President, Franklin 


: K. Lane said, ‘* . . . there is no 
y one thing so supremely essential 
1 in a government such as ours, 
where decisions of such importance 
; must be made by public opinion, as 


that every man and woman and 
child shall know one tongue, that 
each may speak to every other and 
that all may be informed.” 





: The daily newspaper is the Univer- 
| sity of the Masses. It is the one 
national meeting ground of all 
| classes, professions, interests, the 
rich and the poor. 


This force, national or sectional 
as you wish, can educate all classes 
to buy better merchandise,—your 
merchandise. It can be Iqcalized 
right where your goods are for sale 
and extended to keep pace with dis- 
tribution. 


Invest in newspaper advertising. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Mr. Wallace also quotes a re- 
port of Walter F. Bittner, secre- 
tary of the Public Welfare Serv- 
ice of Indiana, in which he re- 
marks: “It is with a clear con- 
ception of the doctrine of social 
efficiency that the problem of re- 
tail delivery service should be ex- 
amined. It is important that re- 
tail delivery be recognized as a 
service. In most cases it is a 
service, a utility that most of the 
members of a community want, 
will pay for, and economically 
cannot afford to do _ without. 
There is no doubt that if the ma- 
jority of housewives or house- 
holders were compelled to go in 
person to do their trading and to 
carry their merchandise home, 
the change would not secure 
economy. Having no delivery 
would entail greater expense for 
the community than the present 
unlimited delivery with individual 
equipment. A_ burden - bearing 
community is not an_ efficient 
community.” 

“Now as perhaps never before,” 
writes Hugh Antrim, commenting 
on the article in Printers’ INK, 
issue of January 23, “the con- 
sumer will be more discriminating 
and will require full value and 
service at a fair price. The mer- 
chant who sells quality and serv- 
ice at a fair price will be the one 
that will be most successful and 
of the greatest benefit to the 
public.” 

F. C. Gaylord, of Hornor-Gay- 
lord Company, wholesale grocer 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., expresses 
this same view a little differently: 
“As long as man has a little 
money in his pocket to buy mer- 
chandise, we will never get away 
from service. During normal 
times, service first and price next. 
There are many honest roads to 
success and they are all right. 
The telephone is here to stay, 
the delivery system is here to 
stay, the charge accounts are here 
to stay. The whole business 
world is made up of credits and 
confidence. The concern or the 
individual that gives the best 
service will always succeed. We 
are a nation of spenders and are 
willing to pay for service.” 
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Are Ethics Involved or Not? 
B. F. Avery & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLANTERS AND TILLAGE 
MENTS 

Loutsvitie, Ky, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I—who am comparatively a new. 
comer in the advertising ficld—rise to 
inquire concerning a question of adver. 
tising ethics. The inquiry is Prompted 
by reading several advertisements in a 
vee Sane of a weekly magazine of 
wide circulation. 

Does an advertiser, or an advertisin, 
writer, live up to the spirit of the Trutk 
in Advertising slogan when he leads the 
average reader to believe that an 
imaginary conversation is a real one; 
or when the character that does the 
talking represents himself to be what 
he is not; or when an_ incident that 
exists only in the copy-writer’s imagi- 
nation is reported as an actual occur- 
rence? 

For example, here on e 131 
Ge Raymond relates how he and his 
friend Jordan, fellow employees of the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., won 
rapid promotion by learning “The Se- 
cret_ of — a Convincing Talker.” 
Jordan’s words, and Raymond’s com. 
ménts thereon, constitute a testimonial 
—a strong testimonial, at that. If Ray- 
mond and Jordan are not real fiesh- 
and-blood persons, and if the alleged 
incidents are imaginary instead of ac- 
tual, isn’t this form of advertising al- 
most as objectionable as the use of 
faked testimonials? 

On page 69 our erstwhile friend Jim 
introduces a conversation—real or imag- 
inary—concerning a certain shaving 
cream, thus: “Being modest, and know- 
ing very little about re ete. 
I cannot from personal knowledge de- 
clare that Jim is a person purely mythi- 
cal, though I submit that the name 
sounds more “stagey” than convincing. 
Admitting that there is a Jim Henry, 
and that he is an honest-to-goodness 
purveyor of shaving cream, I suspect 
that the words printed above his signa- 
ture are not his, but the copy-writer’s. 
If this be the case, is this method of 
presentation according to Hoyle? 

Page 47 tells “The Story of Two 
Men Who Fought in the Civil War.” 
“From a certain little town in Massa- 
chusetts two Men,” runs the story. If 
the tale be true I here tender my hum- 
ble apologies, but, at that, I contend 
that this form of narrative, minus 
names and other evidences of actuality, 
is justly open to suspicion. If the 
characters are mere figments of the 
copy-writer’s imagination, is this form 
of advertising appeal to be regarded as 


legitimate? 
Jno. J. Ross. 


Out of the Navy, Back With 
“Woman’s World” 


W. B. Baggaley has returned to 
Woman's World from service in the 
Navy. His headquarters will be im 
Chicago. 


PLOWS, IMPLE- 
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And You, Mr. Patterson! 











WARNER - PATTERSON CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


February 21,1919 


Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
“1600 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Attention Mr. Harry Levey 





Gentlemen:«- 

We appreciate the way your 
company does things, You have never 
yet failed to deliver promptly and in 
a big way. 


The industrial film that you 
inspired and produced for us of the 
WARNER-LENZ has been a decided success, 

With every good wish, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


PCPA. President 








Some of my most successful accounts have developed from 
CONFIDENTIAL inquiries—outlining some business or trade 
condition which it was desirable to meet or overcome. A 
Universal Industrial Motion Picture filled the requirements. 
Write me what YOU want to accomplish. 





UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories— Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


1600 Broadway - - - - - New York 
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Tue Founpry as a Semi-Month 






Ci 


S INCE the first issue of THE Founpry, twenty-seven years ae 
enormous progress has been made in the science and practie 
of casting metals. The art has been developed from “rules. 
thumb” guesswork to scientific certainty, and in this developme § 
THE Founpry not only has kept: pace—it has led. 


In so doing, and in order to devote the requisite amount of eé 
torial effort and space to the numerous branches of the field, iths # j,, 
been necessary from time to time to effect changes in the se § [. 
makeup, etc., of the magazine, the subsequent results in each instae4 
proving the wisdom of the change. 


The war is now history, and history in which the foundry inds J +! 
try played a wonderful and important part. A new era is befores 
With it has come the problem of reconstruction. In this the founiy 
industry is destined to play a part perhaps more important and fr 
reaching than the one just finished. - 


In 
yea 
sho 


A Larger Service a, 


the 





To render the expected service—to lead and point the way,# 
always—it is logical and necessary to publish THe Founnry set- 
monthly. The increased editorial space will permit more attentim 
being paid to EVERY BRANCH of the foundry industry, alg Ta 


which have grown beyond the bounds of a monthly publication. § °, 
‘ - . “ . , that 
For advertisers this enlarged service has special importance. It J was 


| gives an opportunity to reach the buyers in this great. and growig 
| field oftener than once a month. After April first it will be possill 
to call upon the foundry trade throughout the world twice a 
| month, and it is unnecessary in this connection to emphasize tt 
| power of repetition. As a means of reaching the foreign buyer, it 
opportunity is unsurpassed. The circulation of THe Founnry tow P 
| is over 10,000, of which 1,467 is outside the United States. Pub 
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commencing April First, 1919 


“The Foundry” Produces 


The following excerpts from a few of the many letters received 
from advertisers tell the real story: 


Dayton Molding Machine Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Molding Machines 
“This particular inquiry we received from 
Japan, and in addition to a great many do- 
mestic letters of a similar nature, we have 
had a number from the following foreign 

countries: 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England, France, Spain 

and Japan. 


These inquiries we consider directly trace- 


able to our advertising in THe Founpry.’ 





Mathews Gravity Carrier Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Gravity Carriers 
“It may interest you to know that 
THe Founpry heads the list of ‘best pull- 
ers.’ We placed our half-page ad with you 
in March and continued to the end of the 
year, using ten issues in all. Our records 
show a total of 126 inquiries—an average 
of 12% inquiries per month. We received 
orders from 39, or approximately 31% of 
the total number. 
We consider this a very good showing.” 








Frederic B. Stevens, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Foundry Supplies 


allo @ . “My recent page advertisement in 
H 


yn, 


ce. It 
rowily 
ossibie 
e ea 
2 ‘ 


ie Penton Publishing Co., . 











£ Founpry, showing foundry ladles with 
a new idea in shank construction, caused 
such a daily increase in inquiries and orders 
that it was obvious the agreeable change 
was caused by Tue Founpry publicity.” 
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Hamilton & Hansell, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Electric Furnaces 


“You may be interested to know that thru 
our advertisement of Rennerfelt furnaces in 
Tue Founpry that we have received a great 
many replies from the United States which 
have been valuable and remunerative to us. 

“Numerous inquiries which should lead to 
different sales in time have been received 
from China, Japan, Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Mexico, which 
were directly traceable to THe Founpry.” 


Peck Iron & Steel Works, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Special Foundry Equipment 


“Kindly repeat our ad in the April aum- 
ber of Tue Founpry, as it seems to be pro- 
ducing results. We have been flooded with 
inquiries and are confident that good orders 
will be the result.” 


Rich Foundry Equipment Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Foundry Equipment 

“When we acquired the Duplex Shaker, 
we were not surprise to see that 
Tue Founpry was responsible for a steady 
increase in the sale of this Machine, and 
before we even started manufacturing Sand- 
blast equipment, we counted greatly on 
Founpry advertising for help—and it did 
not fail us.” 


Published Semi-Monthly by 


Cleveland, U.S. A. 


Publication dates—ist and 15th of month. Forms close 1st and 15th of month preceding. 
Audit Bureau Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular jobin hand 


Equator Offset 


‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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Putting America 


“Across” in Chile 


How the Committee on Public Information Applied Yankee Methods of 
Publicity in the Southern Republic, and Got Away with It 


By A. A. Preciado 


Representative of the Committee on Public Information in Chile during the War 


HEY call the Americans 

“Yankees” in Chile. It 
doesn’t matter whether an Ameri- 
can hails from Madera, California, 
or from Salem, Massachusetts, or 
from Kalamazoo, Michigan—he’s 
a Yankee. And when the Ameri- 
can arrives in Chile to do business 
or to engage in something it is 
taken for granted that he is going 
to apply well advertised Yankee 
methods in the procedure. The 
Chilians characterize the Yankee 
as being a human being who is 
strictly on the job—punctual and 
speedy. With the Yankee, busi- 
ness before pleasure. The Chil- 
ians know that there is no “ma- 
nana” habit in the Yankee make- 


up. 

In Chile, just as in other Latin- 
American countries, the Yankee 
is well liked, and he isn’t. Al- 
ways he is admired for the big 
things that he has accomplished. 
The prevailing criticism seems to 
be that he is money mad, that he 
prefers to surrender all interest 
in life in order to acquire a mil- 
lion dollars or so, to build the 
tallest structures in the world, the 
largest hotels, the largest canals 
and the largest everything. To 
the Chilian the Yank is known as 
that species of human being who 
does big things. Therefore, he is 
admired. 

The Yankee sailor has unfor- 
tunately acquired a bad reputa- 
tion in Chile. Some years ago an 
American cruiser full of go-get- 
em, two-fisted gobs put into a 
Chilian harbor. There was a ban- 
quet, there was everything on the 
table to drink except grape juice, 
and out on the street later there 
was a gang fight or two, and it 
got into the newspapers. Since 
then the gob has been considered 
in certain Chilian circles as a bad 


ee. 
Still further back in the pages 
6 


of history there was an incident 
in Valparaiso called in diplomatic 
circles “The Baltimore Affair” in 
which American and _ Chilian 
sailors tangled up in a free-for- 
all skirmish on the waterfront. 
The records show casualties on 
both sides. The incident was 
serious enough to command strict 
attention from the Santiago and 
Washington Governments. If my 
memory serves me right I believe 
Chile was forced to pay an in- 
demnity for the loss of American 
sailors, and to salute the Ameri- 
can flag. The Chilians still re- 
member this unfortunate affair. 
They still discuss it. To us it 
was a trivial matter. There are 
Americans who have never heard 
of it. But apparently, all Chilians 
seem to remember even details of 
the most vague character concern- 
ing the incident. But as far as 
the better element of the Chilian” 
masses is concerned this affair of 
the past has nothing to do with 
the present and the future. 


RESENTMENT FOR MONROE DOCTRINE 


Then there is the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Let me dispose of the sub- 
ject by quoting from Hiram 
Bingham’s book “Across South 
America.” It says: “Many a 
Chileno and Argentino resents the 
idea of our Monroe doctrine ap- 
plying in any sense to his coun- 
try and declares that we had bet- 
ter keep it at home. He regards | 
it as only another sign of our 
overweening national conceit: and 
on mature consideration it does 
seem as though the justification 
for the doctrine both in its origi- 
nal and- its present form had 
passed.” 

In other words, the Chileno and 
Argentino hold resentment against 
the Monroe Doctrine because of 
its paternalistic feature. The 
South Americar is jealous of his 
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own dignity. He does not want 
to be patronized. When visiting 
South America please pigeon-hole 
the Monroe Doctrine. If you do 
not you will likely find yourself 
in troubled waters. 

We come now to the question 
of commercial relations. The 
American business man can have 
all the volume of trade he wants 
in South America merely for the 
asking. But he has got to be 
very clever and brilliant in the 
asking. In the past he has been 
a bad man to deal with, from 
the Latin-American viewpoint. 
The Chilian or Argentinian com- 
plains that he has written to 
America for. information which 
he has never received. He has 
asked for certain things or ma- 
terial and has received material of 
another kind. He has given in- 
structions as to packing, and his 
instructions have been in vain. 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
Latin-American came in contact 
with an unrepresentative element 
of American traveling men who 
stampeded to the South in the 
hope of drumming up trade along 
the same lines pursued in the 
United States. These persons 
knew nothing of the language, 
much less in dealing with the 
Chilian business men. You can’t 
“shirt sleeve” the Latin-American. 
In time the Chilians began to sus- 
pect that all American traveling 
men were of the same calibre. 

When the United States requisi- 
tioned a few ships plying between 
Chilian and American ports a 
howl went up from one end of 
the country to the other. The 
large pro-Ally element knew, of 
course, that this was a step taken 
‘to make the world “safe for de- 
mocracy,” that in time of war 
such sacrifices were required— 
particularly when the liberty of 
the world was at stake. Chile, 
however, suffered from the lack 
of tonnage. It was difficult to 


obtain supplies from the outside, 
and the cost of living was higher 
than in any 
globe. 

These were only a few of the 
delicate situations I encountered 
when I landed 


other part of the 


in Chile on the 
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24th of May, 1918, to tell all that 
was possible to tell about Amer- 
ica’s purpose in entering the war, 
and her aims and ideals for which 
she was striving. 

The headquarters of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information 
were in “La Bolsa De Comercio” 
building. Gildemeister, who, it is 
said, was the Kaiser’s paymaster 
on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, was our next-door neighbor. 
Gildemeister’s men would peek in 
occasionally to see what was go- 
ing on. Our doors were always 
open. A German spy once came 
in looking: for a job. He said he 
could uncover for us a multitude 
of German plots ‘against the 
United States. He was informed 
that we were not hiring German 
spies, and that we were not en- 
gaged in the spy line. Our job 
was publicity, and we would pre- 
sent him with some _ splendid 
literature either in Spanish, Ger- 
man or English for distribution 
among his German friends if he 
cared for any. We had no more 
trouble from this fellow. 

Some of the newspapers sus- 
pected that we were spies. It was 
commonly reported on the streets 
that the “Yanquies” had estab- 
lished ani open spy office right in 
“our midst,” et cetera. 


CHILIANS WON OVER 


In order to alleviate these sus- 
picions, I engaged two clever 
newspaper men, one from each of 
the leading Santiago newspapers. 
One of these men was placed in 
charge of the telegraphic service 
to the newspapers, and the other 
assisted in the translations for 
pamphlets and magazines. Later 
I engaged a third Chilian who had 
just returned from “The States,” 
and whose enthusiasm and love 
for America and her institutions 
made him one of the most valu- 
able men in our organization. 
When the armistice was signed 
there were ten Chilians employed 
in the bureau and only two Ameri- 
cans—myself and secretary. 

When I left New York I was 
told by Walter Rogers, head of 
the cable division of the Commit- 
tee, that results would be mighty 
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For the Third Consecative Month 


7 THE 
Baltimore Sun 


in the 28 Days of February 


GAINED MORE THAN 
A Half Million Lines 


i OF PAID ADVERTISING 

























These gains are very re- 
markable in view of the fact 
that Baltimore’s Big News- 
paper gained more than 3% 
million lines in 1918. 

The growth of The Sun in 
the past 3 years is one of 
the big outstanding develop- 
ments in American news- 


GAINS paperdom. 





In Agate Lines An increase of more than 
Dec., 505,406 a million lines in the first 
Jan., 513,985 two months of 1919, above 


Feb., 568,889 the big gain of last year is 


, additional evidence of  su- 

More than a mil-} premacy of The Sun in Bal- 

ew and a bird timore—a leadership that is 

satan ome tog 1M] recognized by both national 
and local advertisers. 


; Cirey 166,695 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
Cire.f 123,683 Sunday 


February, 1919, Average. 
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slow in Chile—that I would be Pro-ally newspapers ....; % 
lucky in getting even the shortest Friendly neutral ..........44 
news items across to. the news- Strictly. neutral .........1 45 
papers. I was agreeably surprised, German leanings ......... 7 
therefore, when the representa- Pro-German ....is<%. «0234 8 


tive press, once told of the aims 
and purposes of the Committee, 
not only offered to publish all the 
stuff we could contribute, but to 
co-operate in every way possible 
to make the Committee’s pur- 
poses known to the general pub- 
lic. El Mercurio, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Chile, in an 
editorial, declared that the United 
States was doing the proper thing 
in disseminating information 
through the press, as that was the 
logical way to reach the masses. 
La Nacion, also of Santiago, in an 
editorial just before the armistice 
was signed, declared that “Yankee 


methods of publicity” had won 
out in Chile. 

It was due largely to the co- 
operation of the press that we 
were able to “put America across” 
in Chile. Newspapers’ that for- 


merly printed pro-German matter 
because they could not get any 
other, now began to use our ar- 
ticles. Practically every rural 
newspaper we were able to reach 
used 95 per cent of the features 
we submitted. One of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Santiago with 
a pro-German reputation was 
using a daily column of fake Ger- 
written in Buenos 


man news 
Aires with a New York or Ber- 
lin date line, and supposed to 


have been received by wireless. 
When told that the Germans had 
been practicing a fraud on the 
paper, the owners immediately 
consigned this service to the waste 
basket. We presented them with 
as much of our own matter as 
they could use. 

The foregoing merely serves to 
indicate how the Chilian news- 
papers hungered for the lack of 
American news before the Com- 
mittee went to that country. With 
the two press associations now in 
the field in South America this 
desire is practically satisfied to a 
great extent. 

In checking up the policy of the 
leading newspapers of Chile with 
regard to the war I obtained the 
following data: ° 


These newspapers represent the! 
cream of the metropolitan and! 
rural press of Chile. The figures’ 
tell the story of an apparently; 
friendly press» that we in ’ 
United States ‘did not suspect ex- 
isted.. When we launched our’ 
news service, consisting of cables 
from Washington and New York,” 
the space devoted to American 
news was practically tripled. The 
service was given to the news- 
papers itt the most convenient 
form possible. Translations in 
good Chilian Spanish were made 
of all material. Hifalutin, pure 
Castilian Spanish was avoided 
because the masses do not like 
that sort of Spanish. They have 
a Spanish of their own. 


COMMITTEE'S MANIFOLD 
ACTIVITIES 


THE 


A daily telegraphic report was 
filed to all the leading newspapers 
of Chile. The smaller papers were 
given a “pony” report of about 
600 words daily. Presidential 
messages, and other important of- 
ficial statements, were sent out in 
full to all the leading newspapers, 
however. 

The little newspapers—the rural 
press—were provided with a reg- 
ular mail service on a_ schedule 
that conformed to the days of 
publication. Copies of some of 
these.little papers on file in Wash- 
ington will show how the rural 
press took to American publicity 
It was used because it came the 
way they wanted it—in Spanish 
and in such shape that it could 
be easily handled. It was short, 
and it was free. A questionnaire 
sent to every newspaper in Chile 
enabled us to satisfy our clients 
as to subject matter. 

Altogether, there were over 150 
newspapers—big and  small—on 
the receiving end of our press 
publicity service. Our service ex- 
tended from one end of the re- 
public to the other. A _ wireless 
report linked the papers in Punta 
Arenas, the world’s southernmost 
city, to our chain of newspapers. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s election to the vice-presidency, in 1900, 
was a scheme to shelve him where he would cause the party 
leaders no more trouble. T. R. played the game and arrived 
at the center of activity. Col. E. W. Halford, Secretary to 
President Harrison, and friend of the greatest Americans of 
the past half century, begins in the current Leslie’s a series of. 
intimate sketches of former political leaders such as only an 
intimate associate could write. 


Edward Hungerford writes of the big place in the country’s 
commercial life filled by Edward A. Filene of Boston. 


Norman Hapgood’s pointed comments on national happenings. 
The Income Tax explained “in words of one syllable.” 
A chat with the wife of the great Marshal Foch. 


George E. Roberts, Assistant to the President of the National 
City Bank of New York, points out America’s great present 
opportunity. 

These are only six of the many features of the March Ist issue. 


Current editions, 500,000 


Leslie's 


L. D; FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Bosion—Chicago—Seattle 
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“There are more things in heaven nl earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in our Philoco- 
phy.’’—Shakespeare. 
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TWO he hundred and fifty miles an 
hour is predicted for the aero- 
plane, a speed which, flying in the 
Arctic regions, will enable the flyer 
to hold on to the noon hour while 
he makes the circuit of the earth. 


All this has been the result of the 


invention of 


HT 
The Art Preservative of all Arts and 
Mechanics. Therefore the greatest care 
should be given to your selection of a 
printer. He should be up-to-date, artistic, 
commercial and prompt in his service, 
with modern machinery and competent 


assistants in the shop. For the very 
best, call on or address the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Santiago, Chile, was the centre 
of our activities. From this point 
we not only conducted an exten- 
sive press campaign but we also 
issued pamphlets, colored posters, 
and war photographs for general 
distribution. Important presiden- 
tial messages were immediately 
put into pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed through the machinery 
of American and allied business 
houses with remarkable swiftness. 
A monthly illustrated magazine 
was launched, but discontinued 
when the armistice was signed. 


College students of the republic © 


participated in an essay contest 
under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee. A reading room, in which 
all the principal magazines and 
newspapers from the United 
States could be read, was estab- 
lished. Chilian clubs and _ so- 
cieties were put in touch with 
similar organizations in this coun- 
try. Chilian college professors 
contributed articles for publica- 
tion in the United States. Chilian 
business men calling at our office 
were given all available infor- 
mation from the United States. 
Itineraries were arranged for 
Chilian travelers to this country, 
American traveling men were al- 
lowed the freedom of the Com- 
mittee’s offices when they reached 
Chile. The names of every Amer- 
ican residing in Chile were in our 
files, as also the names .of all 
American and allied firms. 

Our offices served as headquar- 
ters for Americans from home 
or for those who resided in the 
country. From here we distrib- 
uted the famous American war 
posters to everybody. The Chil- 
ians liked them because they were 
beautiful. 


FILMS USED EFFECTIVELY 


Our motion picture division 
was very active. Pictures re- 
ceived from home required edit- 
ing. The titles were translated 
into Spanish. Programmes of from 
five to six reels were arranged 
and given to individual theatres 
and to distributors. The Chilians 
were intensely interested in our 
films. “They marvelled at the 
physique of the American sol- 
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dier, and the rapidity of our ship 
building. These films were sent 
to all parts of the republic where 
they made “a big hit.” 

Never at any time was there 
any objection to our methods. A 
dinky German weekly once criti- 
cized the Government for permit- 
ting American films at an agri- 
cultural exhibit. “This is a cat- 
tle show,” said the paper, “and 
propaganda films have no place 
there.” As a matter of fact, the 
films showed scenes representing 
the cattle industry in the State 
of Washington. The films proved 
so instructive that they were in- 
cluded in the programme for the 
rest of the week. 

The work I have reviewed prac- 
tically covers the activities of the 
Committee on Public Information 
in Chile. Now that the war is 
over, and the American manufac- 
turer is going after the foreign 
market more determined than 
ever he will need considerable 
support aside from that afforded 
by the Government. 

Latin-America, particularly 
Chile, wants more of the Amer- 
ican. He is getting to be better 
understood and liked. A more 
representative type of American 
is now visiting and settling in 
those countries. A great number 
now speak Spanish. I know of 
many Americans who have mar- 
ried into Latin-American fami- 
lies. 

America is going to find com- 
petition much more keen in Latin- 
America than ever before. The 
business man will be struggling 
for commercial supremacy against 
those who are past masters in 
foreign trade. These have learned 
the traits of the Latin-American 
character. It will be necessary 
for American business men to do 
the same. 


VALUABLE ADVICE BROUGHT BACK 
TO AMERICAN TRADERS 


The American who intends to 
go to South America should know 
the language and the customs. 
He must be courteous and learn 
to respect the people in the cour- 
try in which he is doing busi- 
ness. 
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American manufacturers should 
use the newspapers of the coun- 
try in which a market is to be 
developed, for advertising. 

Strong publicity bureaus should 
be maintained in all capitals of 
South America with exhibit rooms 
for displaying American goods. 

American commercial data 
showing the superiority of the 
American-made article should be 
freely distributed. 

All publicity material should be 

prepared in a Spanish that is un- 
derstood in South America. 
__ There should be. American 
Chambers of Commerce in every 
capital in South America, prob- 
ably in connection with publicity 
bureaus. Bureaus of Informa- 
tion should be included in these 
organizations. The Embassies are 
too busy to handle this work, and 
the consulates lack employees. 

Prominent business men should 
visit South America regularly to 
meet the people. 

Motion pictures showing Amer- 
ican industry should be generally 
distributed throughout South 
America. 

The present necessity is in send- 
ing men to South America who 
know the language and the cus- 
toms of the people. Once estab- 
lishing connections in Latin-Amer- 
ica and getting the swing of for- 
eign trade, the American manu- 
facturer should develop an excel- 
lent market. 





Price-Acceptance in 
Pennsylvania 


A BILL was recently introduced 
in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives by William Geary, 
of Pittsburgh, which, if it should 
become a law, would prevent re- 
tail merchants in that state from 
cutting the price on advertised, 
trade-marked merchandise, with- 
out removing from the article thus 
sold the manufacturer’s name and 
trade-mark. The new bill is re- 
ported to-be backed by several 
manufacturers of trade-marked, 
advertised goods. Its title is “A 
Bill to Prevent Unfair Competi- 
tion and Unfair Trade Practices.” 
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It provides that: “It shall be un- 
lawful for any merchant, firm or 
corporation to appropriate for his 
or their own ends a name, brand, 
trade-mark, reputation or good 
will of any grower or maker in 
whose product such merchant, 
firm or corporation deals, or to 
discriminate against the same by 
depreciating the value of such 
product in the public mind, or by 
misrepresentation as to the value 
or quality, or by price inducement, 
or by unfair discrimination be- 
tween buyers, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, except in 
cases where such goods do not 
carry any notice prohibiting such 
practice and excepting in case of 
a receiver’s sale, or a sale by a 
concern going out of business.” 

The bill is reported to be based 
on the recent New Jersey Court 
decision in a suit brought by Rob- 
ert H. Ingersoll & Brother against 
Hahne & Company, a Newark de- 
partment store. In this case, an in- 
junction was granted against 
Hahne & Company prohibiting 
them from _ selling Ingersoll 
watches below the price set by 
the manufacturer, without remov- 
ing the name of the manufacturer 
on the grounds that anyone who 
cut the price of an advertised 
trade-marked article below the 
standard price injured the manu- 
facturer’s good will. 


Added to Staff of American 
Writing Paper Co. 


Albert Highton has joined the adver 
tising staff of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. He 
will edit the literature, house-organs, 
bulletins and similar matter issued by 
the company. For several years Mr. 
Highton has been one of the editors of 
the “New Standard Dictionary” and has 
assisted editorially on the Literary Di- 
gest and other Funk & Wagnalls publi- 
cations. 


Ordnance Officer With Motor 
Truck Maker 


Captain Walter J. Munro, who was 
associated with the Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham Company, Detroit, before he 
went into the army, has been released 
from service and has joined the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
He was military aide and assistant to 
Brigadier General C. C.. Jamieson, chief 
of production in the ordnance depart- 
ment. 
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is the pioneer name in the field of 
advertising illustration as 4 business. 
Charles Daniel Frey was the first 
to organize the business of making 
pictures that tell a business story as 
it should be told. What before was a 
haphazard relation between the busi- 
ness man and the artist has become 
an efficient, co-operative relation that 
benefits both. As the Frey organi- 
zation was the first, so it is today 
the foremost in its field. Because its 
methods were from the beginning 
creative, they have remained unique. 


5 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY ~— 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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21 big freight cars were 
our complete equipment of p 
stock, to be merged with our plan 
21 carloads of improved Hoe Rotary and Mi 
a splendidly equipped plant regularly printingei; 
#7 =©With our own building and our own machiney, 
Lol] = par with the most exacting requirements. 

Vl The growing tendency on the part of advettis. 


advertising, naturally brings to the foreground th 


to produce the finest results. 
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21 Freight Cars 


were required to move from Canton, Ohio, 
of printing presses and machinery and other 
: plant at Cooperstown, N. Y. 


and Miehle presses, Linotypes, etc., have been ‘added to 
ntingeighteen trade journals and publishing two magazines. 
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advertisers to demand highest grade printing and color 
oung those publications which are mechanically equipped 
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To Be Prosperous 4 
Look Prosperous 
| the war there may have 





been a certain moral value in wear- 

ing antiquated clothing and in 
dressing your printed salesmen in gar- 
ments of obviously inexpensive material. 
That period is past. Your printed repre- 
sentatives, as wellas your living salesmen, 
must look prosperous if you expect them 
to bring in business that really means 
prosperity. 

SAXON M. F. dresses the printed 
messenger in the apparel of good taste. It 
is pleasing in appearance, thoroughly busi- 
nesslike, dignified and splendidly 
adapted to the requirements of 
good business printing. 

Samples and prices for the asking. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND 
CHICAGO NEWYORK ATLANTA 


DENVER, COL. 
Peters Paper Co., Division 
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“Copy Jury” Picks Copy for Fifth 
Loan Advertising 


Ten Full-Page Ads of Hero Tales Chosen for Newspaper Advertising— 
Some of the Slogans 


“COPY JURY”—an institu- 

tion claimed to be unique in 
the history of advertising—was 
impaneled to render verdict on 
submitted copy for insertion in 
newspaper and business paper dis- 
play space to be devoted to the 
Fifth Liberty Loan. All day, on 
Saturday, March 1, a group of 
volunteer jurors sat around a 
table in a room in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel in Washington and 
weighed the evidence. At one 
end of the room a stage was set 
for the advertising drama. By 
means of concealed electric lights 
there was a concentration of illu- 
mination, such as is attained in 
measure by the use of the shadow 
box familiar to frequenters of 
art exhibitions, and the centre of 
the stage was held in succession 
by each copy “candidate.” 

The july consisted of H. C. 
Brown, of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company; Joseph H. 
Appel, of John Wanamaker; 
Wright A. Patterson, editor-in- 
chief of the Western Newspaper 
Union; Gilbert E. Gable, director 
of publicity, Third Federal Re- 
serve District, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Bayard F. Pope, assistant direc- 
tor of publicity, Second Federal 
Reserve Distaict; Robert Tins- 
man, president Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, and Frank R. Wilson, 
national director of publicity, U. 
S. Treasury. Forty pieces of copy 
were selected and in most in- 
stances the vote of the jury was 
unanimous. 

Director Wilson has credit for 
the idea of the copy jury. It was 
the means selected to an end,— 
after it had been decided that for 
the Fifth Liberty, or Victory, 
Loan there should be, in the case 
of the newspaper campaign, a de- 
parture from the policy of the 
four previous loans. Standardi- 
zation of copy was wanted. It 
was not that there was any deep 
or definite dissatisfaction with the 
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old plan whereby the Liberty 
Loan or District Committee in 
each of the Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts had acted solely on its own 
initiative in preparing copy for 
its local campaign. Rather was 
it felt that the results of this de- 
centralization had been uneven 
efficiency in advertising. 

COPY FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 

Given this determination to 
standardize, there were obvious 
difficulties in selling the proposi- 
tion to the respective district com- 
mittees and publicity directors. 
It was felt at Washington that it 
would be necessary to provide 
copy that would have all the pres- 
tige that would attach by reason 
of Uncle Sam’s sanction and se- 
lection but that means must be 
found to inspire confidence on the 
part of the committee and loan 
workers that they were being pro- 
vided with sales ammunition rep- 
resenting the very highest stand- 
ard of commercial copy. The 
jury was the solution hit upon. 
It selections are so diverse that 
it is felt every need has been met, 
for, in addition to the forty 
picked specimens of full-page copy, 
ten pages of broken copy ranging 
upward from one inch, one col- 
umn, have been approved. 

The deliberations of the copy 
jury have been confined to news- 
paper and business paper copy. 
The magazine copy for the next 
loan has already been taken care 
of by a public-spirited movement 
of advertising men whereby the 
task of preparation is apportioned 
among the various agencies. Here 
there is to be no standardization, 
or any attempt at it, but rather 
the opposite. So, too, the poster 
advertising proposition is a dis- 
charged responsibility, the six de- 
signs for large-edition posters 
having been approved and the 
posters printed. 








Liberty Loan publicity direc- 
tors in three cities—New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia—co-op- 
erated to muster the material that 
was laid before the copy jury on 
March 1. For six weeks previous, 
the directors stationed at these 
centres had been busy assembling 
the drawings. This involved ex- 
clusively the creation of new and 
original copy. There was no res- 
urrection of meritorious designs 
from former campaigns, though 
there was recognition that some 
of those designs never attained 
the circulation they deserved. No 
more was it a case of enrolling 
as a candidate every design that 
was proffered. Just by way of 
hint of the scope of the prelimi- 
naries it may be mentioned that 
a forceful portrayal of Uncle Sam 
that went over with a whoop in 
the jury room represented the 
fifth drawing of the subject nec- 
essarv to attain that ideal. 

The copy collectors obtained, 
as a result of their work during 
a month and a half, over 300 
hand-picked subjects. It was real- 
ized, however, that this was too 
large a number to put before the 
jury and so, by process of elimi- 
nation the number was gradually 
reduced to a “net” of eighty 
which, one by one, went into the 
limelight. The jury worked out 
its own system for superselection. 
Without going into this in de- 
tail, the plan may be judged by 
the circumstance that the largest 
number of candidates rejected for 
any cause went out because of 
lack of fitness for national ap- 
plication. Doubtless, it was nat- 
ural that after two years of local 
campaigns many a copy writer 
produced a specimen which would 
be admirable in an industrial com- 
munity or an agricultural centre 
but which would not have even 
appeal in Rhode Island and Ari- 
zona. After. considerations of 
broad policy had been disposed 
of all the copy that had been ten- 
tatively accepted was edited. 

The net of the jury delibera- 
tions was that the seal of ap- 
proval was placed on copy de- 
signed to fill half a hundred news- 
paper pages. This copy is ar- 
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ranged under three themes which 
it is desired to stress. First, is the 
theme that is typified by the slo- 
gan of slogans for the new cam. 
paign: “Finish the Job.” Asa 
part of this main theme is the 
sub-theme of patriotism, pure and 
simple. Theme No. 2 is that of 
“Peace and Prosperity”—“busi- 
ness copy,” as the jurors called it 
Oddly enough, this is the one class 
of copy the supply of which was 
found to be short. Additional 
designs will have to be evolved to 
bring it up to quota. Theme No. 
3 is “Investment Value.” As was 
a foregone conclusion, greater at- 
tention will be bestowed upon 
this factor than heretofore. 


ONE HUNDRED HERO TALES 


The backbone of the newspaper 
and business paper campaign will 
be supplied by a series of ten full- 
page advertisements carrying the 
general title “America’s Immor- 
tals.” The story of this copy re- 
cords the maximum effort to in- 
ject human interest into the April 
campaign. Gen. Pershing was 
requested by cable to send to Sec- 
retary of War Baker the hundred 
“best stories” of the war—that is, 
the supreme chronicles of per- 
sonal heroism on the part of 
American. soldiers and marines. 
He assembled the board of offi- 
cers that was charged with the 
duty of awarding the distin- 
guished service crosses and these 
officers chose the incidents that 
appeared to be most gripping. 
This collection of 100 stories 
yielded the material for the ten 
bell-ringing advertisements. 

Each piece of copy features an 
illustration portraying the deed 
of heroism, and, by the way, %8 
per cent of all the jury-selected 
copy is pictorial. Im a tablet at 
one side of the design is the War 
Department’s “official citation” 
covering the historic happening— 
an almost unemotional recital of 
the bare facts. Set over against 
this matter-of-fact chronicle, as 
though in proof of the power of 
advertising phraseology, there is, 
on the other side of the design 
the original copy that links 
the immortal deed and the im- 
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When You Pick Your Newspaper 


The one you read regularly at home or office, your selection to a 
great extent reflects-you, your stand on public questions, your attitude 
toward the affairs of life generally, most important of all, the fact that 
you assert your right and ability to pick, stamps you as one open to 
argument and reason, perhaps even to a change of opinion if you have 
been wrong or complacently mentally drifting. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper 


has no “inherited” circulation. Its more than 72,000 daily and 
91,000 Sunday circulation, A. B. C. verified and certified, is “pick” 
circulation. That many people of New Orleans and adjacent terri- 
tory take it and read it because they approve its style, its “pep,” 
its “go,” its “do things” policies and methods. 

Their action stamps the NEW ORLEAN ITEM as the city’s news- 
paper of progress and initiative, and it stamps its readers as people 
open to argument and conviction and not shackled by custom or 
tradition. 

ITEM readers are naturally people who respond to advertising, 
ITEM kind of advertising particularly, because they long ago learned 
the ITEM was as careful of its advertising columns as of its news 
columns. 

THE ITEM is doing splendid work along the lines of co-ordinating 
retail merchandising with the general advertising in its columns. 
Have you seen that unique publication, MERCHANDISING and 
ADVERTISING, which THE ITEM’S Advertising Department reg- 
ularly circulates among the merchants and other business men of 
New Orleans? 

May we send a copy to you? 


THE ITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
James M. Tuomson, Publisher Argtnur G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
THE — BUDD COMPANY The Associated Advertising 


Burrell Bids. New York; Tribune Clubs of the World will 
Bidg.. Chicago; Chemical hold ite 1919 Convention 
Louis leans. 
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mortal doer with the Liberty Loan 
and the responsibility of the 
everyday newspaper reader. In 
passing it may be noted that cer- 
tain exploits of Amerjcan “im- 
mortals” will be re-enacted for 
the “movies” as a medium of 
Liberty Loan advertising, but 
there will be no effort to link up 
the motion pictures with the news- 
paper advertising. As a matter 
of fact, different stories or irici- 
dents will be employed. 

A copy idea to which the copy 
jury gave instant approval was 
that of half a dozen pieces pre- 
sented as “Copy written on the 
Rhine.” The proof-sheets, when 
they go out, will bear the cap- 
tion “Straight From Germany.” 
Privates in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces supplied the terse 
text for these advertisements and 
pictorial designs were furnished 
by E. Leroy Baldridge, who is 
on the staff of The Stars and 
Stripes. 

The next Loan campaign will be 
as heavily sloganized as any of its 
predecessors. “Your Job Is Not 
Through,” “Not a Gift But An 
Investment,” and “Remember, Its 
Only Lending,” are typical of the 
phrases that have been coined for 
the occasion. Especially strong 
effort will be made, moreover, to 
link up.the advertising with the 
“Vv” lapel button of the Fifth 
Loan, a number of pieces of copy 
having this express purpose. For 
example, there are advertisements 
that play up pictures of the but- 
ton with lines such as “Patriots 
Will Wear This” and “Your 
Honor Medal,” and one design 
wherein the loan button is allied 
with America’s cherished war 
decoration by the bond “For Dis- 
tinguished Service.” 

The copy approved by the jury 
is likely to prove a revelation in 
its wealth of small advertise- 
ments designed to enable special- 
ization in the placing of news- 
paper display. For example, 
there is special copy for women’s 
pages and sport pages. An inno- 
vation is found in the provision 
of a series of advertisements to 
occupy the space of the “weather 
ears” flanking newspaper head- 
ings. For this location the 
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weather forecast idea is carried 
out by means of appropriate illus- 
trations and such lines as 
Aside For a Rainy Day,” 
Investment in Fair Weather,” ete. 
The “reconstruction” of maimed 
soldiers has supplied inspiration 
for several pieces of copy and 
“Your Unbroken Chain of Pa- 
triotism” is the keynote of copy 
that aims to persuade every Lib- 
erty Bond buyer to add a unit of 
the Fifth issue. 

The jury-selected advertisements 
will be supplied in port-folio form 
to Liberty Loan Committees 
which underwrite the advertising 
in their respective communities or 
direct to newspapers and periodi- 
cals where the publishers under- 
write the advertising. Mats and 
plates will be supplied by Western 
Newspaper Union. 


Did the Bannon Store Letter 
Lack “Punch”? 


St. JosepH Vattey TyPporHetak 

Sout Benp, Inp., Feb. 27, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While advertising manager of a mail- 
order house, I had an opportunity to 
work dealer co-operation such as Mr. 
Matthies explains in his article on page 
57 of the February 20 issue of Print- 
ERs’ INK. 

We were about to issue our regular 
annual catalogue, which was mailed to 
10,000 live names. I wrote to thirteen 
manufacturers with whom we were 
doing business, asking them to print 
either a two, or four- or eight-page color, 
insert, which we would be glad to place 
in our catalogue for them free of charge 
if they would pay for the cost of print- 
ing and transportation. I was told aft- 
erwards that twelve of these manufac- 
turers accepted this offer and agreed to 
furnish these inserts. 

If I may be permitted to criticize Mr. 
Matthies’ letter, I might suggest that 
he did not put enough punch into it, 
and for that reason did not receive the 
co-operation he was looking for. His 
thought was very good. There is not 2 
reason in the world why manufacturers 
will not bend every effort to co-operate 
with the dealer. 

I would be interested to know whether 
he followed up his letter with any fur- 
ther literature trying to punch the man- 
ufacturers up or not. Bid he run his 
annual advertisement week as he orig 
inally outlined? The reason I am im 
terested in this is because I am at 
present trying to promote a collective 
merchandising service bureau for news 
papers and want to work collectively for 
several towns and cities, as he endeav- 
ored to do for his department store im- 
dividually. 

THEO. SEIDEMANN, 
Secretary. 
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The Arrows of Trade 


Point to the Foreign Countries 


Your markets are there. Get your share of this trade. 
In this period of Reconstruction the foreign countries 
are looking to America for their supplies and equip-— 
ment. The time is now here for you to put your story 
before these big buyers just as 1200 AMERICAN 
EXPORTER advertisers are doing. 

The one thorough way to spread your message 
in all these foreign fields is through the columns of 






BL EXPORTADOR 
AMERICANO 
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Editions 


4. Selected names of houses in any 
market abroad. 


5. Subscription to a_ confidential 
Weekly Bulletin containing foreign 
trade opportunities, export news, etc. 


6. Ad writing service in preparing copy. 





 AMBRICAN 
 EBXPORTER 


It is published in four 
separate editions, in the four 
trade languages of the world 
—English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese. Its col- 
umns enable you to reach 
the very concerns who are 
the biggest buyers of Ameri- 
can goods abroad. It offers 
you a thorough service that 
includes :— 

1. Advertising in all parts of the 
world. 

2. Translations of letters in any 
commercial language. 

3. Commercial reports on foreign 
merchants and business houses. 


7. Our Editor, Mr. B. Olney Hough, 


‘is now in France and will later visit 


Belgium and Italy, reporting trade 
conditions and preparing lists of the 
“‘Who’s Who” in all lines in these 
countries. Such a service is timely 
and valuable to you. 


The practical value of this service is proven by the fact that 
this is the second largest journal in the world in number of 
advertisers. In the past five months its pages of advertising 


have increased 60%. 


Let us send you sample copies, rates and further details 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place, 


New York 


. 
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E print our trade-mark big because 
it plays such a big part in a big 
cause—Better Printing for America. 

Before printing became standardized, 
the finished booklet, folder, or catalog 
that was delivered often bore no more 
resemblance than that of a weak sister or 
sick cousin to the pasted-up “dummy” 
that you so proudly O. K’d. 

With no fixed standards of book-print- 
ing papers to guide paper-maker, artist, 
engraver, and printer, the wonder is that 
the art of printing of ten years ago 
reached as high a level as it did. 

Standardization of paper ushered in 
the era of Better Printing—Warren saw 
the need of definite standards to guide the 
way to better printing. A Warren Stan- 
dard was made to fill every established 
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need for book paper printing. Just call- 
ing these papers “Standard” didn’t make 
them real standards. Only one thing 
under the sun could justify the use of this 
word—Warren Standards are standards 
because they answer an authoritative 
“YES,” to the big question in the print, 
shop, “Will it print?” 

Creating paper standards is one War- 
ren contribution to better printing. Bring- 
ing these standards home to every printer 
and every buyer of printing is another 
Warren contribution. 

Warren’s Paper Buyers Guide is 
made up of specimen leaves of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers in various 
weights and tints. Engravings of dif- 
ferent character and different screen are 
shown. You can see how printing looks 
on the dull surfaced Warren’s Cameo, on 
the glossy Lustro, on Cumberland Coated, 
on Warren’s Super, Warren’s Cumber- 
land Machine Book, and on the other 
Warren Standard Papers. 

Each page is a guide-post that points 
the way to greater security in planning 
better printing; less labor and less ex- 
pense in executing it. It is one of those 
golden books that you will value highly 
and use often. Sent on request to buyers 
of printing; to printers, engravers, and 
their salesmen. 



























S. D. WARREN Company, Boston, Mass. 
Constant Excellence of Product 
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Traub Embossed Letter-Heads 


STAMPED FROM STEEL 








recognizes in Traub Embossed Letterheads a valuable aid in 
impressing upon their clientele that vital but intangible thing 
known as the “spirit of the house.” 

They also recognize in the “ Stamped-from-Steel” process an opportunity 


to use the finest Embossed Stationery at a cost of only one tenth to three 
tenths of a cent more than an ordinary cheap letterhead. 


May we send you an interesting Portfolio of Traub Embossed Letterheads 
without obligation on your part? 


The Traub Enéravine Company 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY STAMPED FROM STEEL 
arcane: Kone aod 
864-878 Woopwarp AVENUE 
DETROIT 





The Doctor’s Heart Softening To- 
ward Consumer Advertising 


Evidence That the Old Hostility Is Passing—The Great Number of 
“Ethical” Remedies That Could Well Advertise to the Public's Benefit 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


IME was, within the memory 

of men not yet gray, when the 
doctor was the heliocentric point 
in the universe of proprietary 
medicine houses. The sun rose 
slightly to his wester’d, passed 
the zenith of his bald head, and 
sank into innocuous’ oblivion 
somewhere to the east of his 
office desk—loaded to the gun’ls 
with a variegated assortment of 
samples of medicine, salves, pills 
and baby foods. 

These samples accumulate their 
quota of fly-specks and shopworn- 
ness through the passing months. 
Then, in a distressingly large num- 
ber of instances, they are gath- 
ered into a capacious waste- 
basket, and deposited tenderly in 
the ash-can. ; 

And there are no witnesses to 
the crime so poor-spirited as to 
do them reverence. 

A slight variant on the ash-can 
theme is the pedler motif. This is 
practiced by shyster doctors— 
for there are shyster doctors just 
as there are shyster lawyers—who 
gather up ali the samples left 
them, cart them over to the 
corner drugstore, and either sell 
them for a pittance, or trade them 
in for a handful of cigars. 

Other doctors take an occa- 
sional auto full of samples down 
to the dispensary, and give them 
out to clinical patients. 

Remember, none of these 
samples grew on bushes, nor were 
they gathered in the verdant fields. 
They cost some confiding firm 
real money—for materials, usual- 
ly of the best quality, and rare 
and expensive drugs—to say noth- 
ing of containers, corks, labels, 
and cartons, all of which were 
sufficiently expensive to start with, 
but have been growing progress- 
ively more so. 

These samples are brought to 


the doctor’s attention and left on 
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his desk—or sent later—by men 
who are specialists in the thera- 
peutics of their particular prod- 
ucts. Many of these men are 
themselves physicians of expe- 
rience, who have therefore had 
the opportunity to study the de- 
tail game from the salubrious and 
exalted position of the deity in- 
terviewed—as well as from the 
bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness standpoint of the inter- 
viewer. 

Some of them, like my friend, 
Dr. Denkenger—representing Hor- 
lick’s milk in Boston—are men 
who know more, in three lan- 
guages, on the subject of milk 
and food values, than many a 
pediatrist holding down a fat col- 
lege chair. 

Another friend, Dr. William 
Milliken, representing the Phillips 
Chemical Company, perhaps has 
more information tucked away 
among his cerebral convolutions 
concerning the modification of 
milk for bottle-babies than any 
man in America. For he not only 
knows what Emmet Holt, Roche, 
and other famous pediatrists 
know, but he knows a peck or two 
of other facts about milk modifi- 
cation that these men are only 
just now beginning to find out. 


THE HIGH COST OF SAMPLING 


It costs the proprietary houses 
from $75 to $250 a month and ex- 
penses to keep their detail men 
on the road. Expenses for hotel, 
tailroad, carfare, sample delivery, 
postage, drayage, and incidentals 
will run anywhere from $30 to 
$75 a week—depending on how 
the man lives, how much traveling 
he has to do and how much the 
firm will “stand for.” 

Keeping pace with the steadily 
mounting costs of sample ma- 
terials, railroad, hotel, and all 
other legitimate and _ illegitimate 
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expenses have been going strong 
and breathing hard, while most 
generally the jobbing price of the 
product sampled has remained un- 
changed. 

Now, the chief function of de- 
tail men is to interest physicians 
in the products they represent. 
With this in view, they usually 
attend most medical and dental 
conventions, as this affords an 
excellent opportunity for meeting 
doctors who might otherwise 
never be seen. 

In addition, the detail men call 
on from three or four, to as high 
as eighteen or twenty men a day; 
even thirty, if the men interviewed 
happen to be dentists. 

The average cost of seeing and 
sampling a man, therefore, runs 
all the way from fifty cents to a 
dollar and a half a man. 

Many of the physicians called 
upon do not prescribe the prod- 
ucts until after the third or fourth 
visit; some of them never attain 
the distinction. 

Specialists and “no-goods” are 
gradually weeded out from detail 
lists—until finally a list of “live 
ones” is tabulated and covered— 
usually once a year. But so in- 
tensive is the competition that, 
even after a man has been “sold” 
on the product, there is no assur- 
ance that next week or next 
month he won’t be prescribing 
something else of the same gen- 
eral character. 

Of course, many doctors are 
converted and remain converted. 
This is what builds paying busi- 
ness. 

In addition to turning the doc- 
tor into a prescriber, it is also 
the function of “ethical adver- 
tisers” to educate him to become 
a distributor of samples to the 
laity—his patients, and those who 
automatically become his ex-pa- 
tients. Many firms find this form 
of exploitation so profitable that, 
twice a year, or even more fre- 
quently, they send a package of 
their goods to the doctor. 

These, in the course of God's 


good time, find their way into the 
hands of the doctor’s patients. 
Each patient tells his friends who 
suffer from something that looks 
like what the party of the first 
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part took the sample for; and he, 
in his turn, passes along the torch 
of knowledge. For it is inherent 
in human nature to recommend 


things that are “good” for what 
ails you. 
Or the firm might send out 


scores of milk modification cards, 
to be distributed by doctors and 
nurses to mothers and _prospec- 
tive mothers. Or it might send 
dozens of samples of tooth- 
paste, or mouth washes, or what 
not, until every doctor using the 
preparation advertised becomes a 
profitable source of distribution 
for this product. 

Of course, many of these prep- 
arations—for instance, emmena- 
gogues, or highly specialized prod- 


uets, like Burroughs & Wel- 
come’s or Parke, Davis’s biolo- 
gicals, or Merck’s or Squibb’s 


never get beyond the 
stage of the doctor’s personal 
interest. They have to depend 
upon superior excellence for con- 
tinued recognition. 


chemicals, 


PROPRIETARIES THE DOCTOR INTRO- 
DUCED 

But others, which can be used 
safely by the layman, and usually 
with good results, gain a wide- 
spread public use because of the 
fact that they had first been in- 
troduced to the patient by his 
doctor or. dentist. 

This was the status of affairs 
under the ancient regime of strict 
professional ethics. Until finally, 
Listerine, Sal-Hepatica, and other 
relatively “harmless” preparations, 
commenced to proselyte among 
the laity, through the columns of 
the magazines and the daily press. 

Immediately the sales of these 
products jumped. They “caught 
on,” and are still catching on. 

Some manufacturers have fe- 
tained their detail force and their 
ethical method of approach with 
the doctors—in addition to con- 
ducting their public campaign. 
Others have discontinued detail 
ing and sampling and depend for 
publicity entirely upon the lay 
press, car cards, posters, circt- 
lars, booklets and window dis 
plays. 

At first, the doctors rather re 
sented this normal evolutionary 
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Foldwell withstands 
the strain of fold- 
ing and stitching 
without a break or 
crack—it is the only 
paper where chance 
is not a factor. 








Wire stitching, though a 
necessity, is a menace to 
catalogs printed on enamel 
papers. You know how 
frequently pages become 
loose, fall out and are lost. 


When wires fail to hold, and 
leaves become detached, it is 
because the paper cracks. 
Constant reference causes 
the space between the holes 
of the stitches to split. 





Foldwell is the only 
enameled paper that will 
fold with and against the 
grain without cracking. 
Foldwell is the premier 
basis for catalogs. 


A New Book for You 


Let us send you a copy of our 
new took “Putting the Sales 
Story Across” —it tells the 

Foldwell story. Write today. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


822 South Wells Street 
Chicago, III. 
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development. It sold the doctor’s 
patients. And dispensed, in many 
millions of instances, with the 
pleasing rite of first crossing the 
doctor’s palm with silver. 

The medical magazines, which 
are conducted by doctors in the 
interésts of doctors, took the posi- 
tion that their prerogative was 
being poached upon. Many of 
them refused: to accept ads of 
preparations that bought publicity 
in the lay press. 

This attitude has been gradual- 
ly abandoned, until now, all, ex- 
cept a few of the ultra-conserva- 
tive medical magazines, will ac- 
cept any advertising—provided it 
is clean copy of a meritorious 
preparation that isn’t likely to 
kill anybody—whether it is ad- 
vertised to the laity or not. 

And doctors generally are tak- 
ing a broader and more liberal 
view of publicity—coming more 
and. more to the position taken 
by the physicians in Europe and 
South America—where medical 
journal and lay advertising have 
been conducted simultaneously for 
decades. 

Some proprietary preparations 
really “went to the public” with 
the consent and blessing of the 
doctors. A high official of Thomas 
Leeming & Company told me re- 
cently that when his people first 
started their public campaign, they 
sent out 700 letters to leading phy- 
sicians all over the country, so- 
liciting opinions and advice on 
the matter of direct advertising. 

Upwards of 570 letters, as I 
remember, were received from 
these broad-minded doctors. In 
all but two instances the doctors 
expressed strong approval of the 
new Leeming policy with Baume 
Analgesique, and commended the 
firm for its enterprise. 

So proprietary medicine houses 
al! over the country are gradual- 
ly extending, or else reorganizing, 
the scope of their appeal. Many 
of them are now conducting ag- 


gressive advertising campaigns 
in the lay press. 
Only the other day I saw an 


exceptionally well-written and dig- 
nified ad of Bovinine, one of the 
best of all blood-making foods. 
And McKesson 


& Robbins are 
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now calling attention to 
Analax in the car cards, and news- 


their 


paper copy right 
Sloan’s Liniment. 

Pepto-Mangan has long since 
taken advantage of the warmth 
of the water; as has Sanatogen, 
Nujol, Pettijohn Bran, and most 
of the infant foods. Preparations 
which have a high nutritive, as 
well as a_ distinct therapeutic 
value—such as Dr. _ Brush’s 
Kumyss—are obviously built for 
a double-stringed appeal—first to 
the doctor, and then to everybody 
else in the world. 

Alkaline mineral waters, such 
as Celestins Vichy, Hunyadi, and 
Pluto; and table waters, such as 
Poland,” and other high-class 
waters, have always told their 
story without discriminating be- 
tween doctors and laymen. But 
others, like Kalec, still appeal 
only to the medical profession— 
although it is probably a ques- 
tion of time before they too will 
disrobe and hop into the salu- 
brious H:0O. 

There are any number of splen- 
did proprietary products, that, 
in my judgment, will inevitably 
see the white light sooner or 
later. For instance, Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion, Standard 
Oil’s Stanolind, Wampole’s 
Tasteless Cod Liver Oil, Russell’s 
Emulsion, Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia, Gray’s Glycerine -Tonic, 
Menly & Janes’ Iodex, and others. 

There’s no reason why Arling- 
ton Chemical Company’s Hema- 
boloids and Liquid Peptonoids 
and these other preparations 
should not enlarge their market, 
and reduce their selling costs, 
just as Pepto-Mangan and Lis- 
terine have done. 

They would probably increase 
the potentiality of their markets 
at least 500 per cent for the same 
advertising expense, by this direct 
appeal to the public with strong, 
authoritative selling talk. 

After all, there is no more 
reason why Bristol Myers should 
not tell lay readers about Ziratol 
than about Sal-Hepatica. Platt’s 
Chlorides does it, and so does 
Creolin. Fougera & Company 
have the same right to tell the 
layman about their elegant Gly- 


alongside of 
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cero-Phosphate of Lime, as has 
Sanatogen—although perhaps the 
high cost of the French prepara- 
tion might prove an _ inhibiting 
factor to a general public appeal. 
This question of cost, however, 
does not apply to Peptenzyme, 
an excellent digestive, or to Bio- 


plasm—of remarkable value in 
nervous conditions. 
Of course, preparations which 


must be given hypodermically, like 
the Protegens, the sera or the 
vaccines, cannot be advertised to 


the laity, for only physicians are 
supposed to own, or use, hypo- 
dermics. 


Alkalol, Glyco- Thymoline, Lav- 
oris, and other splendid proprie- 
taries, are, in my opinion, missing 
tremendous business opportuni- 
ties by their ultra-conservative 
attitude respecting lay advertis- 
ing. The same is true of Anti- 
phlogistine, Antithermoline, and 
the Maltine products. 

This, naturally, would not apply 
to Peacock’s or Battle’s Bromides, 
Atophen, Ergoapiol, Hormotone 
—or to other preparations of 
specific therapeutic application. 

Nor to any habit-creating drug, 
no matter in what form it might 
be dispensed. 


Our present Federal Narcotic 
Law is a cock-eyed, lop-sided 
monstrosity—fit only to cause 


sardonic laughter in hell. And 
it will, unless repealed before the 
National Prohibitory Law goes 
into effect, breed scores of thou- 
sands of dope fiends and a moun- 
tain of misery. 

The same objection applies to 
patent medicines that depend upon 
an allopathic alcoholic “kick,” a 
little sugar and some coloring mat- 
ter for their therapeutic proper- 
ties. These “remedies” are an in- 
sult to the intelligence and a 
menace to the health of millions 
of bamboozled Americans. 

They are the reason why the 
doors of the leading national 
magazines, and many newspapers, 
have been slammed in the faces 
of pharmacal preparations—legiti- 
mate as well as illegitimate. 

Yet I cannot see why a maga- 
zine, for instance, should welcome 
the campaign I wrote for the 
Simmons Metal Bed, and refuse 
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to run a page, say, on the milk- 
modifying qualities of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. Even from a 
copy standpoint, it certainly 
would be less objectionable to tell 
the multitude about a digestive 
tonic, for example, than to bally- 
hoo, ever so chastely, about the 
sanitary, hygienic, and other ad- 
vantages to be gained by sleeping 
in separate beds. Of course, 
sound sleep is an important thing. 


But it isn’t so important as “sav- 
ing the seventh baby.” 
Now, for many years, it has 


been my privilege to teach hygiene 
and preventive medicine, often in 
the columns of the very magazines 
that refuse to accept the adver- 
tising matter of preparations that 
any honest physician would be 
glad to recommend. This em- 
bargo, I contend, is not only in- 
consistent, but myopically absurd. 

If there could be established a 
Council on Medical Advertising, 
consisting of men qualified to 
pass on the merits and _ the 
legitimacy of the claims of all 
products submitting advertising 
copy—accepting the worthy and 
rejecting the vicious or the in- 
nocuous—the public, and every- 
body concerned, would be gainers 
thereby. 

The trend of medical advertis- 
ing for products that can be gen- 


erally used, is inevitably in the 
direction of the line of least 
resistance—the public. Publicity 


addressed specifically to the pur- 
chaser is infinitely cheaper, pro- 
rating the results secured, than 
old-style “ethical” advertising. 

It saves the public millions of 
dollars now wasted in buying 
prescriptions, and in washing old 
labels from bottles and putting 
directions in their place. 

If the noxious, the habit-form- 
ing, and the booze-filled nostrums 
were banned, and if the appear- 
ance of an ad in the golumns of 
a publication was an _ endorse- 
ment of the claims of the prep- 
aration advertised, it would usher 
ina halcyon era—cleaner, and 
with more of the spirit of true 
service in it than we have ever 
known. 

I submit 
working for. 


that this is worth 
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Army 
Officers Get Advertising 
Instruction 





Report to New York, Under Or- 
ders from Washington, to Learn 
About Approved Methods of 
Advertising—Navy and Marine 
Corps Also Furnish Instructors 
in Advertising Course 


WHILE the Navy and Marine 
Corps have used modern 
advertising methods in recruiting, 
the Army up to this time has con- 
fined its advertising methods 
mostly to the poster outside the 
recruiting station of a man on 
horseback blowing a bugle, and 
direct advertising by booklets and 
calendars. 

The successful advertising by 
almost every department of the 
Government during war times has 
evidently made a marked impres- 
sion- upon high Army officials, and 
an interesting change in attitude 
toward the uses of modern adver- 
tising methods is seen in a re- 
cent meeting arranged by the Ad- 
jutant General’s office. On March 
3 thirty-two high Army officers 
assembled at the New York Ad- 
vertising Club under orderg from 
Washington to listen to a series 
of talks from well known adver- 
tising men upon the part adver- 
tising can play in recruiting for 
the new army. 

While the plans and details as 
to size, length of enlistment, or 
type of appeal for the new army 
are not yet decided in Congress, 





it is apparently recognized that . 


advertising methods will play an 
important part in securing the 
right type of men. 

Each officer who attended the 
two-day period of instruction is 
the chief of a large recruiting 
district, and, every district east of 
the Mississippi was represented. 

After the series of lectures the 
officers visited both the Navy Pub- 
licity Bureau and the Marine Re- 
cruiting Bureau in order to be- 
come familiar with the methods 
of their competitors. The list of 
speakers and their subjects are: 
Maj. Sterrett, U. S. M. C., pub- 
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licity manager, “Marine Recruit- 
ing and Publicity Methods”; T. 
B. Reed, Jr., managing secretary, 
W. C. C. S., “Popularizing the 
W. C. C. &.”; C. R. Dickinson, 
specialist in industrial relations, 
“Sources of Information and Le- 
cal Agencies to Be Made Use Of"; 
Frank Fehlman, president Church- 
ill-Hall Co., “Psychology of Sell- 
ing”; Bruce Barton, chairman 
publicity committée, United War 
Work Campaign, “What Makes 
Public Opinion”; J. D. Ellsworth, 
advertising manager American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., “In- 
stitutional Advertising”; C. G. 
Percy, vice-president Displays 
Co., “Recruiting Window Dis- 
plays”; John Sullivan, secretary 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, “Commercial House-Organs”: 
George Hopkins, vice-president 
and sales manager Columbia 
Graphophone Co., “Practical Sell- 
ing Methods”; George Fowler, ad- 
vertising manager Colgate & Com- 
pany, “Red Cross Membership 
Recruiting Campaign”; F. A. Wil- 
son-Lawrenson, assistant to pres- 
ident of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration, “The Success of Food Ad- 
ministration Advertising”; Fred 
Cooper, poster artist, “Practical 
Poster Advertising”; F. A. Little, 
vice-president Geo. Batten Co. 
“Importance of Illustrations in 
Commercial Advertising”; Julian 
Street, novelist, “Publicity as Ap- 
plied to Recruiting”; Dr. E. J. 
Wheeler, editor of Current Opin- 
ton, “Importance of Right Public 
Sentiment Toward Recruiting”: 

Lt. H. Reuterdahl, U. S. N. R. 


“Poster Work in Navy”; Philin 
Gibbs, war correspondent, “Brit- 
ish Recruiting Methods”: J. Stu- 


art Blackton, ex-president Vita- 
graph Company, “Value of Mov- 
ing Pictures In Influencing Pub- 
lic Thought”; Augustus Thomas. 
“Playwriting and the. Stage as 
a Medium of Influencing Public 





Thought,” an Lt. Com. Cooper, 

UC. oes “Production of Re- 

cruiting Bb in Navy.” 
Thomas J. Van Derslice, discharged 


from army service, has resumed his pos 
tion as manager of the printing 
engraving department of the Crosby- 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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150 Million Dollars! 


$150,000,000! This wasthe huge 1918 


pay envelope for the wage earners 


of New England’s Industrial Cen- 


ter— New England’s Permanent 
Center of Prosperity— 


Greater Bridgeport 


With its 220,000 Population 


The hum and whirr of. busy wheels 
of industry—for practically every- 
thing takes its mechanical birth in 
Bridgeport—sing out prosperity, 
sing out content and the enormous 
spending power of these toilers. 


Close Your Eyes For a Second! 


Imagine a morning and evening newspaper 
covering Greater Bridgeport in circulation 
like a huge blanket! Imagine these papers 
going into almost every toiler’s home—their 
bibles by which they live—by which they 
find their amusements—by which they buy 
their commodities and necessities of life. 


IN BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, IT’S THE— 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 
Standard Telegram Post 
(Morning) (Evening) 
Bridgeport Sunday Post 
(Sunday) 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston- 





New York———Chicago 
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PURE WOOD FIBRE 


Fuller & 


Advertising - C 


Besides BEAVER BOARD 









The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and “Lynux" Castings, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
The “Multigraph. 
The Austin Company 
Standard and Special Factory- Building, 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
aver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton, 
Investment Securities. 


The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. , ‘fin 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, p a ent 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. the Peck, | 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Compaay, Pexto. 
“Quick-pression"’ Faucets. Tool 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. Pateburgh 
The Cleveland Osborn — Compan; —_ 
oulding Machines an Foundry Sapel inte H. H 
The c leveland Provision Company, Asbesti 


“Wiltshire’’ Meat Products. Root 


The Gals Tractor Company, 


The M. T. 
arm Tractors. “Silver 


















il Duplex (tia teed General Electric Co., 


Gin a Company, 
a = ““‘Jap-a-lac” Household 


“Ivanhoe” Metal Saaee and Illumi- 
nating Glasswar 
ndon School of Masrating and Cartooning, 
Correspondence ool. 


ih 
| Brews Works of General Electric Co., 


Nationai Lamp ~<a 7 General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 


D. Nuttall Senex 
Tractor Gears. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
. ~~ Mechanics’ Hand Tools; *Finsmiths’ 
and Machines; Builders’ Hard- 
one 


Pittsbu h Gone, and Suppl mpan 
Gainad Electric Wakine hy ay. achines, 
jalnade ay” Electric Cleaners. 


ihe H. H. Robertsoe/Compa ny 
Asbestos tected Petal, 

Boy Road Material, etc. 
T. Silver Company, 

"Sitver Style" Women's Suits and Coats. 


Gypsum 
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D the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 
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Hotels Statler Comenny, Inc., 
SS tatler, Buffalo, Cleve- 
and St. law, and Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


J. Stevens fame Company, 
Firearm: 


John R. ena Compan: 
Restaurants in 38 tities in the United 
States and Canada. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles, 


The Rag | Roller Bearing Company, 
R — 
Universicy Schoo! 
College a School. 
The ipeen Nut Company 
Manufacturers of Iron'and Stee! Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition Equipment. 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 




















LIFE 


Total net paid 159,143 A. 
B. C. first half of 1918. 


Total net paid 192,138 A. 
B. C. second half 1918. 


Present circulation 216,000 
net, and growing. 


The one dominating qual- 
ity medium with a live, 
growing quantity of reader 
demand circulation. 


Conservatively, 1,000,000 
readers per week: 


Rates subject to change 
without notice. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 






LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 














Advertising “Sells” Safety of Mutual 
Liability Insurance 





Happy Combination in National Campaign Tells Story of Both Saving 
and Security 


HEN the American Mutual 

Liability Insurance Com- 
pany decided to advertise in na- 
tional publications less than a year 
ago, it found itself faced with a 
peculiar problem. The purpose 
of the intended publicity was 
primarily to explain why the big 
business executive 
should let his firm 
pocket the difference 
in cost between the 
policy in a stock in 
surance company and 
the policy in a mutual 
association in which 
annual dividends had 
reduced the cost of 
premiums 30 per cent 
for a period of thirty 
two years. But a 


If it were not organized for profit, 
but merely for self-protection, 
what would be the ultimate ob- 
ject in increased business? The 
answer is to be found in these 


reasons : 
1. A larger market presents a 
opportunity 


better for selecting 





secondary function of 
the advertising, and 
one no less impor 





tant, was to remov« 
the feeling of sus 
picion often unthink 
ittgly attached to mu 
tual organizations—a 
suspicion of possible 
failure and probable 
future assessment. 
This sentiment of 
lack of safety, it is 
true, was more fre- 
quently associated 
with the small local 
mutual organizations. 
But most people’s no- 
tions of such things 
are somewhat hazy and indistinct, 
and it was a negative argu- 
ment used with telling effect by 
some kinds of competition. More- 
over, the fact that insurance in a 
mutual company was offered at 
a considerable saving seemed to 
suggest an added hazard. So 


INE OF 


upon the shoulders of advertising 
was thrust a double responsibility. 

But first it might well be asked: 
Why should a mutual insurance 
association 


desire to advertise? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS TO SELL SAFETY 


risks, enabling the organization 
to keep down its loss ratio. 

2. The larger the business, the 
more capable the company would 
be of attracting the highest talent 
for its engineering, medical and 
legal service. 

3. If the company’s policies were 
all written in one section of the 
country, local fluctuations in busi- 
ness, labor troubles, shortage of 
raw materials would be felt— 
these being factors which directly 
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reflect upon the payroll, and the 
payroll is the basis of premiums. 

The policyholders in a mu- 
tual company are subject to as- 


sessments, in case reserve funds 
are insufficient to meet an un- 
usual calamity loss. An increased 
volume of business would serve 
to strengthen this fund, and there- 
fore lessen the liability to assess 
ment. 

5. Cost of doing business would 
be reduced, therebv increasing 
dividends. 

It hardly needed any prelimi- 
nary investigation of the market 
to emphasize the fact that obvi- 
ously executives would not be in- 
terested in saving money on their 
premiums unless they were as- 
sured of safety. The vital mes- 
sage, therefore, to be forcefully 
told, was the combined story of 
saving. plus security and freedom 
from the possibility of assessment. 

“In the past advertising of mu- 
tual insurance has been | done in 
only a’ desultory way,” P. 
Ashley, Superintendent of Under- 
writing who has charge of the 
advertising, told the Printers 
INK representative. “Books and 
pamphlets have been promiscu- 
ously distributed, but there has 
been no well directed, organized 
effort to explain what this form 
of insurance really promises— 
and accomplishes. The company 
is not only selling the idea of its 
particular mutual insurance, but 
all mutual insurance. It is gener- 
ating a force that is going to give 
American business a better under- 
standing and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of mutual forms of insur- 
ance. 
the way for quicker interviews 
and eliminating the time neces- 
sary during these interviews to 
explain the sales points. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF DIFFICULTIES 


“The usual manner of placing 
compensation insurance to-day, 
especially in small industries is 
this: The chief executive, or, per- 
haps, the secretary, turns the 
whole thing over to an insurance 
broker. Of course, it is the 
broker’s bread and butter to place 
it with a stock company so he can 
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The advertising is paving - 
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get his commissions. The execy- 
tive may not know that there even 
exists an opportunity for mutual 
compensation insurance—much 
less about the possible saving in 
dollars and cents. In many re- 
spects the company is pioneering 
a virgin field.” 

Public liability and workmen's 
compensation insurance has its 
greatest appeal to the big execu- 
tive. So naturally this was the 
type the company was anxious to 
reach. Understand, the insurance 
rates are in most cases fixed by 
law, and the company has to base 
its premiums the same as other 
concerns. Moreover, it cannot 
definitely promise any set dividend 
—although for thirty- -two years 
the annual dividends to policy- 
holders have never been less than 
30 per cent. It was reasoned that 
the best way to demonstrate the 
economy of mutual insurance was 
by showing the amount of the 
dividends returned to various na- 
tionally-known corporations. The 
advertisements of the Regal Shoe 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
dividend account were designed 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The Regal Shoe Company ad- 
vertisement, which is reproduced 
with this article, graphically il- 
lustrates the saving of 30 per 
cent on annual premiums by show- 
ing a photograph of a check for 
$707.63 superimposed upon the 
picture of the plant. In the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass advertisement, 
a typewritten record covering fif- 
teen policies, with a total premi- 
um of $28,160.66 lists the dividend 
as being $8,448.20. The following 
paragraphs of text will explain 
the copy appeal linked up with 
the big business series: 


Manufacturers are waking up to the 
fact that the Mutual insurance com- 
panies are conducted for the benefit 
of their policyholders. The premium 
which the policyholder pays is devoted 
entirely to affording him protection and 
rendering him service of the highest 
character. 

The fundamental thing in insurance 
is security. In addition to being the 
strongest mutual casualty company in 
America, the American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company is the oldest. 

The more than three thousand manu- 
facturers who place their insurance with 
us, know that they receive the differ- 








ence between their premiums and the 
cost of providing them protection. For 
thirty-two consecutive years, this yearly 
saving has amounted to not less than 
30 per cent of the premium. 

Notwithstanding the fact that losses 
paid on an individual policy often ex- 
ceed the amount of the premium, this 
does not prevent a policyholder in the 
American Mutual from effecting a sub- 
stantial saving. He has bought mutual 
insurance. His loss is equalized by the 
average loss, which determines the cost 

‘of providing insurance. 

Not only do these big business 
advertisements sell the idea of 
insurance economy, but they are 
helping tremendously to over- 
come whatever negative senti- 
ment that may exist. Manifestly, 
executives would not be interest- 
ed in taking insurance in any type 
of organization to ‘which the 
slightest degree of misgiving could 
be attached. The fact is there- 
fore emphasized that the firms 
giving testimony are themselves 
joint. owners, together with other 
policyholders in the organization. 
WHY WELL-KNOWN ADVERTISERS 

ARE CITED IN THE COPY 

The trade-marks of such con- 
cerns as the American Chicle 
Company, American Chain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany are introduced, so whatever 
good will is attached to them will 
help create friendly sentiment and 
prestige for the mutual company. 
The familiar Regal boot, the 
Splitdorf spark plug, the holder 
of Williams’ shaving soap—all 
popularized through national ad- 
vertising—are given a conspicu- 
ous place in the illustration whicn 
dominates the page. 

As has already been remarked, 
the competition that at present 


exists in the liability insurance 
field is not so much between the 
mutual companies themselves, 


but between the mutual and the 
stock insurance concerns. In a 
book entitled, “The Return of 
300,” charts are presented compar- 
ing the expenses and operating 
costs of the two types of organi- 
zation and also the respective per- 
centages of losses. The book also 
traces the historical development 
of the mutual companies, and 


gives opinion of authorities con- 
cerning the failure rate. 


Con- 
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siderable discussion is also devoted 
to the assessment bogey. 

An interesting incidental appeal 
is being made in this campaign to 
sell the mutual idea to labor. The 
argument is based on the ground 
that mutual companies not being 
organized for profit, take care of 
the injured workmen on a more 
liberal basis. “One of the big 
difficulties in industry to-day,” 
Mr. Ashley said, “is handling 
injured workmen because they 
are apt to think the _ insur- 
ance company is trying to ‘do’ 
them. One appeal of the Amer- 
ican Mutual is therefore based on 
the fact that mutual insurance re- 
lieves the plant executive of one 
of his worries—that of having a 
third party come between him and 
his employees and upsetting the 
morale by making: unsatisfactory 
adjustment claims.” 

Co-operation of policyholders 
in making the campaign a success 
is urged through the columns of 
“The American Mutual Messen- 
ger.” Readers are requested to 
talk about the advertising and the 
company’s particular insurance at 
every opportunity. They are also 
asked to send in to headquarters 


‘expiration dates of the policies of 


prospective policyholders—to re- 
duce lost motion in selling. 
“Insurance companies, as a 
class, were slow to come to a 
full appreciation of what nation- 
al advertising could do for them,” 
reads an editorial in the first is- 
sue. “A few stock companies 
have tested and proved the value 
of national publicity by the use 
of space in the magazines. But, 
up to now, no mutual insurance 
company has realized what a tre- 
mendous, undeveloped field this 
great country offers. With such 
a vital message as we have to 
deliver and so many prospects to 
tell it to, national advertising was, 
in our opinion, the most effective 
and most economical way to ad- 
dress our audience. ; 
“This advertising campaign is 
not a spasmodic effort on our 
part, but an_ intelligently con- 
ceived plan with a definite objec- 
tive. Since this is the first ad- 
vertising we have done, the pres- 
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ent series is devoted to building 
up good will and confidence. A 
later series may have a more in- 
tensive and immediate sales ap- 


peal—but the preliminary work 


is first necessary.” 

Already this advertising has 
produced an effect upon the re- 
newal of policies and a predispo- 
sition toward friendliness on the 
part of business organizations. 
Part of the campaign is being 
devoted to automobile insurance, 
but the most spectacular accom- 
plishment of the national cam- 
paign is showing how saving and 
security can be linked together 
in the practices of a mutual in- 
surance organization of unques- 
tioned integrity and financial sta- 
bility. , 


Local Advertising Helped Speed 
Up Building 


Tue Majestic CoMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MAJESTIC COAL 
CHUTES, GARBAGE RECEIVERS, FURNACES, 
BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
HuNTINGTON, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been reading with a great deal 
of interest your articles published in 
behalf of encouraging building condi- 
tions at this particular time and it 
prompts me to write you and give you 
a little information in regard to our 
own local situation which I am sure will 
be interesting to you. If you feel it 
will be helpful to your subscribers | 
have no objection to your publishing 
the contents of my letter. 

My subject will be “The Huntington, 
Indiana, Plan.” I might say in the 
first place that the statistics in our 
State last year showed that in Hunting- 
ton, a city of 20,000 population, there 
were more new houses built, according 
to the population, than in any other 
ae | in the state of Indiana. J 

ne year ago several of our progres- 
sive builders and supply dealers and 
lumbermen thought of a novel idea and 
a very good one to help increase the in- 
terest in the building situation in our 
own locality. We organized what we 
called the Huntington Community De- 
velopment Club. he organization was 
made up of the lumber dealers, building 
supply dealers, hardware merchants, 
plumbers, electrical contractors, sheet 
metal comtractors, furnace dealers. fur- 
niture dealers, in fact any class of peo- 
ple in our community who were inter- 
ested in the sale of material entering 
into the building of a modern home. 

e elected a president, secretary and 
treasurer and an advertising committee. 
Our plan was for each member to sub- 
scribe a small amount toward a fund to 
be used for educating our people to the 
fact that they should build homes now. 
We used full-page space in our two 


Inp. 
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daily papers and the result, we are con. 
fident, was that we encouraged a great 
many people to build homes which were 
badly im need in our city at that time 
and are still just as badly in need. 

The plan worked out so well and we 
had such a good reputation last year 
that we have organized our committee 
again this year and have added a num- 
ber of other firms to our list, including 
real estate dealers, building contractors, 
such as carpenters, masons and cement 
contractors. 

In raising this fund we have no 
amount larger than $25 and nothing less 
than $10. This gives us a fund of be 
tween $500 and $600 which we will in- 
vest in full-page space in our two daily 
papers. You can readily see that this 
1s a very small expense to any one of 
the firms interested, but on the whole it 
will amount to fine publicity in in- 
creasing the interest and building con- 
ditions in our own locality. 

You understand of course that the 
advertisements refer simply to general 
building coriditions and do not adver 
tise any one particular commodity. 

We had some mighty fine copy in our 
last year’s campaign and I think we 
could furnish anyone, who would be in- 
terested, with duplicates of our copy if 
they would care to adopt the same plan. 
Furthermore, if any of your readers 
wish to go into this matter and adopt 
the Huntington plan and will corre 
spond with the writer, I will be very 
glad to put them on a mailing list and 
send them copies of our local papers as 
our advertisements appear. 

am confident that if all of the 
smaller cities would adopt this plan, 
which would not be a very expensive 
one owing to the small rate for adver- 
tising space in cities of this size, that 
we would create a great deal of interest 
throughout the United States and en- 
courage a great deal more building than 
would be possible if the attention of the 
people was not called to it through a 
sane and careful advertising campaign. 

y Triccs, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Why Salesmen Fail 


interesting tabulation 
made by C. A. Burnham, sales manager 
of Northrup, King & Company, of 
Minneapolis, is the result of a ques 
tionnaire sent to a number of sales 
managers, showing the reasons why 
salesmen “fall down.” 


WHY SALESMEN FAIL 
(207 Cases Under Observation) e 


The followin 


Se GE GN, oc cncccctecwcats 30% 
Failure to follow Instructions. .... 26% 
Lack of Tact and Courtesy........ 12% 
Lack of Stick-to-Itiveness......... 8% 


Lack of Confidence-holding Quali- os 


ties 
Lack of Knowledge regarding Line 7% 
Unable to Withstand the Counter- 


Offensive of Buyers............ 6% 
 . § SAR REDE pEmR SP” 4% 
EE, nc nadt do cakeee skeen 3% 
ET © oc accudak oeibaes hen 2% 
BEOGUOONS occ ccc csncsdcsode 2% 
—‘“Business Progress Bulletin” of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
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Notwithstanding its 
exclusion of all ob- 
jectionable or ques- 
tionable advertise- 
ments, The New 
York Times in De- 
cember, January 
and February pub- 
lished a greater 
volume of advertis- 
ing than any other 
New York news- 
paper. 



























Contract Validating Legislation 
Enacted at Last 





Compromise Effected During Closing Days of Congressional Session 


NE of the final acts of Con- 

gress in the session that ended 
this week was to give approval 
to the long-delayed legislation de- 
signed to validate the informal 
contracts entered into by various 
branches of the United States 
Government incident to the pros- 
ecution of the war. Inasmuch 
as “adjustments” and payments 
on contracts aggregating $2,700,- 
000,000 have been held up pend- 
ing the granting of the specific 
authority now vouchsafed, it may 
be surmised that there is some 
truth in the claim that the prog- 
ress of business at large has been 
retarded by the uncertainty in this 
quarter. As it is, there will be 
subcontractors for whom the at- 
mosphere may not be wholly 
cleared immediately, but at least 
the Validation Act will bring re- 
lief to numerous firms whose cap- 
ital has been tied up in materials 
and supplies or whose credit has 
been strained in order to carry 
the loans incident to Government 
contracts. 

When Printers’ INK recounted, 
some weeks since, the steps that 
were being taken to legalize 
verbal agreements and other in- 
formal contracts and allow the 
Government to pay what it owes, 
it appeared that the legislation 
needed would soon be on the 
statute books. However, - differ- 
ences of opinion developed be- 
tween the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate as to the ex- 
act form of this legislation and a 
compromise was finally reached 
only in the closing days of the 
session. 

Broadly, the new Act author- 
izes the Secretary of War to pay, 
adjust or discharge any agree- 
ment, express or implied upon a 
fair and equitable basis. The 
statute is broadly drawn as re- 
to lende 
manufacture, sale or 
equipment, material, 


gards its applicability 
production, 
control of 
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or supplies and for services or fa- 
cilities connected with the prose- 
cution of the war. As was pre- 
dicted, however, limitations are 
set against the award either bv 
the Secretary of War or the 
Court of Claims of “prospective 
or possible profits” on any part 
of the contract beyond the goods 
and supplies delivered to and ac- 
cepted by the Government to- 
gether ’with a réasonable remu- 
neration for exnenditures and 
obligations or liabilities necessa- 
rily incurred. The right of re- 
view of settlements is reserved 
to. the Government. Claims un- 
der this Act must be presented 
before June 30, 1919, and the 
transaction involved must, of 
course, be of date prior to No- 
vember 12, 1918. 

Individuals, firms or corpora- 
tions that are not satisfied with 
the compensation or adjustment 
offered by the Secretary or War 
have, under the Act as approved, 
recourse to the Court of Claims. 
However, officials of the War 
Department who have conferred 
with the business men who found 
themselves with informal or ir- 
regular contracts when the ar- 
mistice was signed, have declared 
confidently that in 95 per cent of 
the cases there will be no dispute. 

In the final consideration of 
the measure in the Senate doubt 
was raised whether the language 
of the bill as finally agreed to in 
conference would afford relief for 
business interests that had in- 
formal contracts with Govern- 
ment agents or agencies such as the 
Spruce Production Corporation 
It was the conclusion in debate, 
however, that the Act is broad 
enough to encompass not only all 
contracts made by any officer or 
agent acting under the Secretary 
of War but all agreements made 
by anyone acting under the au- 
thority or direction of the Pres- 
ident. 
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The Indianapolis Radius— 


A market unit—one of the most 
easily cultivated in the country. 
Dotted with splendid manufacturing 
cities and spider-webbed with inter- 
urbans and railroads, the Radius cen- 
ters in Indianapolis, largest inland 
city in the United States and largest 
interurban center in the world. 





The Radius leads in the manufac- 
ture of high grade automobiles. It 
is the largest producer of kitchen 
cabinets in the world. Indianapolis 
products—glass, steel, furniture, mu- 
sical instruments and food—are sold 
in every part of the world. World 
market vision has spurred production 
to maximum. 


In addition the Indianapolis Radius 
is a wonderful agricultural section— 
‘the rich corn belt of the Middle 
West. The buying capacity is there- 
fore steady because of the balanced 
income. Sales possibilities are wn- 
limited. It is a responsive, hustling, 
buying market. 

Ask the Merchandising 

Service Department of 

The News how you can 

sell your product in this 
market. 
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Chicago Office, 


J, E. Lutz, 
Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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IT WILL MAKE A BET" 


Of Every Editor, Publisher, 
and National Advertiser In 


























A Tribute 


HENRY WAT TERSC 


Peace Delegates in Paris, Men of Presidential Calibre, 
from Ocean to Ocean, Bishops and Prelates, Authors : 
Capitalists and Craftsmen—a host of big, busy mer 
rush of larger, more compelling things to write or dré 
gard, their Appreciation of the more than Half Centu: 





NOTE—*: long as the ‘‘Marse Henry Edition” lasts, copies will 
United States or Canada, postage prepaid, for seven c 


Journal. The edition includes a four-page, eight-column section, 

Memoirs and a chronological summary of world history during the se\ 
tributes in prose, poem and pencil to Mr. Watterson, all of this printe 
three-color sepia-tone reproduction on heavy calendared india-tint pa} 
1918, by Louis Mark, and to hang in the Manhattan Club, New York. 


Ordors for copies of the ‘“‘Marse Henry Edition” may be sent dire 
Beckwith Special Agency, representative in the foreign field, World BI 
Bldg., St. Louis; Journal Bldg., Kansas City; Ford Bldg., Detroit. — 
(THE EDITION CONTAINS } 
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ETTER BUSINESS MAN 


isher, Agency Representative 
ser In America to Read the 
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lribute To————— 
SO Editor Emeritus and Dean of 


American Journalism 


|\Calibre, Senators, Governors, Congressmen, Editors, 
Authors and Humorists, Stage Stars and Artists, 
busy men of world affairs found time to halt in the 
ite or draw, in the name of Friendship and High Re- 
lf Century of Service for America by Mr. Watterson. 





ee 


copies will be mailed. under special wrapper to any point in the 
for seven cents the copy, the regular price of the Sunday Courier- 
| section, containing the initial chapters of Mr. Watterson’'s 
ing the seventy-nine years of his life; thirty-two tabloid pages of 
this printed in two colors, and as a special supplement, a handsome 
>> Saad of a portrait of Mr. Watterson, painted in the summer of 
vew York. 

sent direct to the Courier-Journal or to any office of the S. C. 
— Bldg., New York; Tribune Bldg., Chicago; Post-Dispatch 
roit. 

NTAINS NO ADVERTISING) 
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From Cooperation 
Back to Competition 


The common objective—winning the war—brought 
from American industry an amount and kind of co- 
operation never before paralleled in business history, 


With the goal of peace gained, industry turns 
from cooperation back to competition—competition 
as signally virile as the cooperation which is being 
abandoned. 


Peace, however, has not found America’s indus- 
trial concerns with the same problems they faced 
before the war. 


Conditions call for altered merchandising and 
advertising tactics; for a particular study and valua- 
tion of all competitive forces; for a new kind of 
strategy to regain and hold markets. 


We are ready to discuss this and kindred problems 
with manufacturers who are interested. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
ERNEST I. MITCHELL PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasurer 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Established]j1904 


Members of the 
American Association of Advertising Agents 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Barriers to Italian Market Soon to 
Be Removed 






Shipping Space Has Been Practically Unavailable, but Situation Is 
Improving 


Tue Nationat Casu Recister Company ~ 


Dayton, Onto, Feb. 20, 1919. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read with much interest, the 
article contained in the February 13 
issue of Printers’ Inx entitled, “‘Ger- 
many at Italy’s Doors with Accumulated 
Stocks.” However, we cannot help but 
feel surprised at the tenor of this article 
which is to the effect that American 
manufacturers have only to take advan- 
tage of existing opportunities to build up 
a large and ——- trade with Italian 
merchants who are anxious to purchase 
American goods. 

While we have no reason to dispute 
the assertion that Italian merchants are 
desirous of purchasing American. made 
oods, we wish to point out the fact that 
or some time past, it has been impos- 
sible for American manufacturers to ship 
to Italy. 

We have had our own company offices 
established in Milan, Italy, since 1905, 
and have been doing a very satisfactory 
business. During the last years of the 
war, shipments were interrupted due to 
the requisitioning by the Italian Gov- 
ernment of all cargo space. owever, 
during the past few months there have 
been opportunities to ship, provided an 
import permit could be obtained from 
the Italian authorities. Without this 
permit, the Italian Shipping Commis- 
sion, at Washington wit not allocate 
steamer space. 

Our Italian manager has been for sev- 
eral months endeavoring to secure the 
necessary permits and within the past 
two weeks, representatives of this com- 
pany have been in Washington with the 
special object of securing the necessary 
shipping permit from the Italian Com- 
mission, but all efforts to date have been 
unsuccessful. 

As we have been doing business for 
many years in Italy, the value of our 
product is recognized by the Govern- 
ment and commercial circles, and it. 
therefore, comes with a shock to read 
an article such as published in your 
magazine. 

_We are this morning in receipt of ad- 
vice from our New York Forwarding 
Agent, that a steamer of the Neffar 
Line will shortly sail for Genoa on 
which we could secure space if we could 
obtain the necessary import permit from 
the Italian Commission. 


Mark SIEGEL, 
Foreign Department. 


N the article alluded to it was 
urged that American manufac- 
turers listen to Italy’s appeal for 
their co-operation to prevent the 
German from resuming his stran- 

glehold on Italian commerce. The 
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appeal was principally to the man- 
ufacturers who had not previ- 
ously been in the Italian market 
and who now have a chance of 
taking over lines of trade previ- 
ously monopolized by the Ger- 
mans. 

Such American manufacturers 
must get in touch with the Italian 
market, must investigate through 
agents on the ground the special 
requirements and the particular 
localities and the firms and in- 
dividuals seeking American mer- 
chandise, must prepare catalogues 
and undertake a _ considerable 
amount of preliminary detailed 
work. It would be a few months 
before they could be ready to be- 
gin making shipments to Italy. 
By that time the Italian restric- 
tions on imports would have been 
removed. 

It will thus be seen that the 
National Cash Register Company’s 
experience does not in any way 
conflict with the statements and 
general tenor of the article. 


ITALY’S RESTRICTIONS 


The Italian Ministry of Ship- 
ping has sent to Printers’ INK 
the following communication un- 
der date of February 25, 1919: 

“The Italian import restrictions 
are still in force, and an import 
license is required for all com- 
modities to be shipped to Italy. 
It is necessary, therefore, that 
American shippers, before making 
shipments to Italy, assure them- 
selves that an import license, cov- 
ering the shipment intended to be 
made, has been issued to the 
Italian consignee by the Giunta 
Tecnica Interministeriale, Rome, 
Italy. 

“Parcels post shipments are ad- 
mitted into Italy only when the 
total weight of the shipment is 
not over twenty-two pounds (2 
parcels) and the total value not 
over $100. 

“Should there be any modifi- 
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cation to the above rulings, Amer- 
ican interested firms will be ad- 


vised through the War Trade 
Board, and through the local 
press.” 


Italy has been lamentably short 
of shipping. The U-boats wrought 
havoc with her not too numerous 
merchant fleet. The ships of 
foreign flag, British, German and 
other, had, of course, disappeared 
from the Italian service. Now, 
with the war ended, Italy’s need 
for food, coal and necessary raw 
materials is almost desperate. 
Some of the Italian ships have 
been diverted from New York 
to South American ports for 
meat, others to Australia for 
wheat. The Red Cross also draws 
on their generosity to carry food 
cargoes for other needy nations 
of southern Europe. Coal is at 
famine prices in Italy. Formerly 
it came from England; now con- 
tracts have been made in the 
United States for all the coal 
Italy will import for many months 
to come. Lumber and other ma- 
terials, as well as machinery for 
the mechanical industries, are al- 
so in urgent demand. 

Is it any wonder that Italy has 
imposed import restrictions, so as 
to be able to separate the essen- 
tial from the non-essential or 
less essential imports? Type- 
writers are in demand in Italy at 
present at a price equivalent to 
$300 in our money. But no im- 


port licenses are being granted 
for typewriters. 
Notwithstanding the acuteness 


of the present condition, however, 
Printers’ INK is authorized to 
say that the prospects for an 
early improvement of the situa- 
tion are bright. More ships are 
going into the Italian service. 
The White Star Line has already 
sent the Canopic on one trip to 
Italy and it is expected that the 
Cretic will soon be put into the 
same service. Permits are even 
now being granted more freely 
and by summer it is expected that 
the import restrictions will be off 
entirely. The Italian High Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., is 
the authority on these questions 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 
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Why 


A new 
around a common flower of the fields— 
scarlet 


the 
verse, 


Poppy. 


effort to capitalize the sorrows of others 
—but all o 


for ue 0 
J. Me rae’s “In 


The mere fact that the poppies bore 
the name of that hallowed spot, 
be sufficient to create the 


ciation. 


be intensified were the 
in which they were grown—ac- 
tually imported from France. 

For garden cultivation in this coun- 
try, poppies seem never to have been 
remarkably popular — possibly because 
despite their prolificacy they are fragile 
flowers and wilt 
Nevertheless, 
humble guess that the poppy is destined 
to take a more prominent place in our 
affections—and_ our 
ast years. 
ields of Flanders would accelerate this 
popularity. 


earth 


Who 


J. Watrer THompson 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In your issue of February 
Schooimaster’s department reference was 
made to the i 
can do.” 

Were such a list compiled it would 
be a constant source of stimulation to 
advertising men. 

In the writer’s case—as in the case of 
many others—we have lost out because 
we have been in the Service. 

Could such a list be furnished me, or 
will it appear in the 
Little Schoolmaster’ a Room? 


Joins Street & Finney Agency 
N. L. Wendell has been discharged 


from service in the Navy 
Zion City, Illinois, and has joined Street 
& Finney, Inc., 
the work on plates and type. 


Barry 


John F. Barry, 
ager of the Audit Bureau of Circula q 
tions and more recently with the adver 
tising de 
Evening 
export field. 


INK 


in song, 
its proud place beside the more majestic 
blooms of the conservatory. 

It seems strange to me that as yet no 
seedsman or florist has branded a va- 
riety of this colorful flower, Flanders’ 








Flanders’ 
Poppy ?” 


New York, Feb. 28, 
Editor of Painters’ In«x: 


Not a 


1919. 
sentiment has been created 


poppy. Immortalized in 
in picture, it now takes 


Not that there should be any 


us have a greater affection 
Py after reading Lieut.-Col. 
Flanders Fields.” 


would 
oetic asso- 
This sentiment would naturally 
seeds—or the 


when cut. 


quick] 
choolmaster’s 


it is the 


gardens—than in 
The association with the i 


Avprice Coss. 


Will Help 
Such a List? 


Compile 


COMPANY 
HIcaco, Feb. 25, 1919 
13 in the 


“list of things advertising 


department of the 


Van Pett 


Rifle Range, 


New York, to assist in 


Leaves New York 
“Evening Post” 


formerly eastern man 


artment of the New York 
Post, has resigned to enter the 
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Mr. James A. Burke 


Manager of our Australian offices is in this 
country to meet our Clients and other Amer- 
ican Manufacturers interested in developing 
trade with Australasia through advertising 


Australia and New Zealand comprise a population of 
approximately six million people, sympathetic to Amer 
ican products and, as a group, the richest per capita 
of any nation. 


.Mr. Burke will return soon by way of London and 
Suez to our office in Sydney. Here his extensive busi- 
ness associations and his long advertising experience 
will be at the command of any firm whose foreign 
advertising interests we serve. 


Any manufacturer desiring more information about 
Australasian markets should address our New York 
or Chicago office. 


oJ. ROLAND Kay Go. 


International Advertising Agents 


Conway Building 18 East 4ist Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Associate House JOHN HADDON & CO. (Established 1814) 
Sauissuryr Sq., Firer St., London 
J. ROLAND KAY (FAR EAST) CO J. ROLAND KAY CO 
Toxyo, JAPAN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Carp Town Paris BUENOS AIRES 


























What Com- 
merce Bureau Can Do 
for Business 


A Clearing House of Statisties and 
Information Is Its First. Function, 
Says B. S. Cutler—Bureau of 
Standards Renders Valuable As- 
sistance to Manufacturers — 
Work Increased During War 


PEAKING before the Editorial 

Conference in New York last 
Friday, B. S. Cutler, Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, explained in detail just 
what his branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is able to do 
for business men. 

The principal function of the 
Bureau is to act as a great clear- 
ing house of statistics and infor- 
mation. There is scarcely any 
limit to the extent it will go in 
“this respect to help business. Mr. 
Cutler said that at the present 
time his department is answering 
about 14,000 letters a week. Of 
course, many of these are mere 
perfunctory replies. On the other 
hand, the answering of a good 
portion of them requires investi- 
gation. It is a common thing to 
detail a man for several days to 
get information for a single cor- 
respondent. 

The work that the Bureau of 
Standards is doing is especially 


valuable. Here all sorts of knotty 
problems are being dealt with. 
For example, just now the big 


task of the experts of this Divi- 
sion is to find some profitable use 
to which brewers can put their 
plants. These men are willing to 
tackle almost anything from find- 
ing uses for materials to develop- 
ing substitutes. 

Mr. Cutler said that the Bu- 
reau is occasionally criticized for 
not being of enough assistance 
to business men. The trouble 
with these critics, he said, is that 
they expect too much. The Bu- 
reau is not a substitute for the 
initiative of the individual or for 
private hustling. Then, too, the 
organic law creating this Depart- 
ment of the Government, definite 
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ly limits its functions. It cannot 
exceed its authority. Its work js 


largely advisory. 

The amount of money that Con- 
gress appropriates for the By. 
reau also restricts its efforts. As 
an illustration he cited the fact 
that the recent appropriation fo; 
the conduct of the Bureau's 
branch. offices had been cut down 
and as a result a few of the offices 
may have to be closed. 

The war, however, stimulated 
the activities of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and also has enhanced public ap- 
preciation of its importance. It is 
now over two times as large as 
it was two years ago. Mr. Cut- 
ler pointed out though that it 
would not be advisable for the 
Department to continue in peace 
all of the paternalistic tendencies 
that the war made necessary. 


New Association to Study Ter- 


minal Problems 


The newly established Material Han 
dling Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, the organization of which was 
noted in the February 20 issue of 
Printers’ INK, was brought about at 
the instance of the Department of 
Commerce and the U. S. Shipping 
Board. The war brought out the need 
for intensive study of the freight-han- 
dling methods at both railroad and 
ocean terminals. sy mobilizing the 
experience of many manufacturers of 
handling devices, it is believed that the 
terminal and port problems may be 
more effectively attacked. Moreover, if 
the Government needs co-operation in 
the future it will be able to reach the 
industry in a more effective manner 

In one particular the work proposed 
for the association presents an unusual 
phase. Since material-handling problems 
are found in every industry, relations 
will be cultivated with existing trade as 
sociations. Thus the problems of the 
various industries will come before rep- 
resentative committees of material-han 
dling experts. Already several of these 


co-operating committees have been ar- 
ranged for. 
National Cities Co. Advertises 


in Canada 


The advertising of the National Cit- 
ies Company, Limited, of New York, 
which has recently opened branches in 
Montreal and Toronto to take advan 
tage of the opportunities created for 
bond houses by the development. of 
bond buyers during the war financing, 
will be placed through A. McKim, Lim- 
ited, in Canadian cities. 

‘ 


























RATIO CHART, SHOWING RATE OF INCREASE 
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You may draw your own conclusions from 
this circulation chart. The present adver- 
tising rates are based on a monthly average 
of 240,000—the first three months of 1919 
show nearly 300,000. 
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Let’s Help Our 





| Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors 





An-Appeal to Manufacturers, 
Advertisers, Publishers 
and Advertising Agencies 





their business positions to fight 
for the Stars and Stripes. Let's 
help them in a real way. 


| ET’S help the boys who sacrificed 


It is not sufficient merely to welcome 
them back. What each one wants is a 
job—at least as good as he left—a 
better one, if possible. 


Our returning soldiers and sailors. ate 
wonderful chaps—full of “pep,” “go,” 
and willingness—great material for any 


concern. 


Do you want a smart advertising sales- 
man, an able copy writer, a well poised 
executive, a seasoned production man, 
or a trustworthy detail man? 


As a result of our recent advertising in 
Printers’ Ink, we have a growing list 








HENRI, HURST 


General Advertising Agents 
58 E. Washington St. 
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EMPLOYER’S REQUEST 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD 
58 East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
Gentlemen:—We have an opening for an 
advertising man, as follows: 


eer Serer roe re 
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of soldiers and sailors who have had 
advertising experience and who are now 
seeking attractive employment. 


Tell us the kind of a man you want and 
the nature of the position open and we 
will endeavor to find the man. 


We are particularly anxious to hear 
from concerns located in the middle 
West as most of the men who have 
applied to us live in this territory. 


Use the coupon or write us a personal 
letter—whichever is the more con- 
venient. 





& McDONALD, nx 


And Merchandising Counselors 





Chicago, Illinois 
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They must have them 


Do. you manufacture sporting goods 
of any kind? Camp equipment? Any- 
thing that appeals to the outdoor man? 

The summer camps maintained by 
the Y. M. C. A. have an enrollment 
of 30,000 men every year. The sum- 
mer schools and outdoor activities in- 
clude 20,000 more. 

These 50,000 men use sporting goods 
of all kinds, both personal necessities 
and team equipment. From _ wrist 
watches to canoes; vacuum bottles to 
mess tents. 

There is a market here. And in the 
advertising pages of Association Men 
you have the opportunity of establish- 
ing a preference for 
tz your goods. 

Vf Association Men is the 
= _— organ of the Y. M. 

t> 4a It is also a maga- 
zine ght general interest. 
And it is read, not 
simply “taken.” 









ASSOCIATION MEN 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 








A Jobber Who Is Not Afraid to Ad- 


vertise Manufacturers’ Names 
One of the Features of the Broad Sales Policy of R. M. Wade & Co. 


yeu can’t expect us to get 
out and push your goods. 
We're jobbers, pure and simple. 
If you get out and create a de- 
mand and that demand makes 
itself felt, we shall be glad to 


fill orders and take off your 
hands the problems of local 
credit and local distribution 
which you, as manufacturers 


whose plants are at a distance, 








NO HESITATION IN THIS FARM-PAPER COPY TO 
ADVERTISE THE MAKER'S NAME 


cannot handle as successfully as 
we can.” 

There we have the attitude of 
many a jobber spread out before 


us. 

And then the jobber wonders 
why, in so many cases, the man- 
ufacturer finally gets disgusted 
with the lack of real selling ef- 
fort, real representation, and goes 
in with his own branch. 

Of course, on the other hand, 
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the jobber takes the stand that 
when the product sells about so 
heavily, the manufacturer feels 
he owns the territory, and is in- 
clined either to cut the discount 
or come on in with his own 
branch and cash in on the hard 
work done by the jobber. So 
the latter often takes the attitude 
that it is up to him to distribute, 
to be a sort of expressman or 
deliveryman, and nothing 
more—that his men should 
be courteous order-takers. 

“Don’t ask us to play 
your game,” a _ jobber’s 
buyer said a_ short 
time ago. “That product 
is yours. We've got sev- 
eral -thousand others we 
are stocking. If we took 
the time to push your 
product, we'd have to neg- 
lect a couple of hundred 
others. The line between 
the jobber and the manu- 
facturer is clearly defined. 
You make the demand 
for your particular prod- 
uct and we will supply the 
demand. But every man 
to his own job.” 

To those of us who look 
at this thing from the 
manufacturer’s side, the 
success of R. Wade 
& Company, of Portland, 
Ore., and Spokane, Wash., 
gives a feeling of genuine 
satisfaction. No doubt to 
many a jobber the meth- 
_ods and results attained by 
this particular jobber will 
prove equally interesting and pos- 
sibly illuminating. 

Let us introduce’ Wade & 
Company by saying that they 
operate in the Pacific Northwest, 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and parts of adjoining States. 
They operate in a_ territory 
which has big grain farming, 
small truck gardening, fruit 
farming—in fact, just about as 
diversified a section of the 
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country as one could wish to find. 

The Northwest is not a country 
of specialized farming and the 
company is not a specialty job- 
bing house. It carries a complete 
farm machinery line, but, unlike 
most jobbers, it does not merely 
list merchandise. It picks out a 
particular tractor or manure 
spreader or drill and gets behind 
it just as if the product were 
made in its own plant. 

The Northwest uses much 
farm machinery but very little 
is actually made in this particular 
section. On the contrary, there 
_are great numbers of jobbing 
houses and factory branches of 
Eastern and Middle Western fac- 
tories and the jobbing competi- 
tion is keen and aggressive. 

Many of these houses are old- 
timers, grown up with the coun- 
try. Such is the firm of R. M. 
Wade & Company. It began to 
do business in 1865 and has been 
growing with the country ever 
since until now it occupies a 
place of dominance as _ whole- 
salers of farm machinery. It is 
a leader in the use of farm- 
paper advertising space among 
farm machinery houses doing 
business on the Pacific Coast. 

The advertising is generous 
and conducted along broad lines. 
Big space is the rule. Most of 
the advertisements cover 500 lines 
on an average, though now and 
then, when the season is favor- 
able, pages and double pages are 
used. 

People say to Edward New- 
begin, the company’s president, 
“Aren’t you afraid that if you 
build the business of the Peoria 
Drill up to big proportions, 
they'll come out here and grab 
the business themselves?” 

But he doesn’t seem to notice 
that so-called “danger.” The 
company feels that instead of be- 
ing inclined to take a line away 
from a house who has made a 
big success, the manufacturer is 
going to be so pleased that he 
will do still better by it. 

And this policy is proving 
sound because manufacturers 
whose lines are carried by Wade 
& Company seem more and more 
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willing to co-operate with the’ 
house. Among scores of jobbers 
of farm machinery they stand out 
like the proverbial sore thumb 
as a house which is willing to 
put up real money to buy adver- 
tising space and the fact that 
manufacturers are willing, in 
most cases, to help to a certain 
extent, speaks well for the whole- 
sale house. 


THESE JOBBERS ARE REAL SALESMEN 


Of course, just the use of ad- 
vertising space does not consti- 
tute their success. On the con- 
trary, the use of advertising is 
only one feature of their method 
of marketing. They use adver- 
tising to interest the farmer 
get him to investigate, but they 


do not stop there. They take 
these advertisements to their 
dealers, located in _ practically 


every town and village in the 
Northwest. And these dealers 
are sold the idea that Wade & 
Company are going out now to 
create business on a certain piece 
of farm machinery—the Smalley 
Cutter, for instance. 

Then the dealer is shown 
clearly that, as a dealer of the 
house, this advertising is there 
for him to cash in on and that 
he can cash in on it, but that 
two things are necessary. First, 
he must have the machinery on 
his floor.- Secondly, he must 
know and understand the parti- 
cular machine, must be able to 
back up the advertising by good 
personal canvassing and must 
know how to ferret out the 
prospect. 

And so the jobber’s salesmen, 
unlike most of their kind, whose 
business it seems to be courte- 
ously to solicit orders, get right 
down and teach the retailer and 
his men how to look for pros- 
pects and what to do with them 
when they have them. And if 
the dealer is stumped, then the 
salesman is at his call and the 
prospect is seen and, in many 
cases, the retailer gets a practical 
lesson in closing the sale by being 
along when the job is done. 

By that time, another adver- 
tisement is coming up and 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Makes a Record in Advertising Never 
Equalled by Any Magazine in 
its Field 








January gain 41% 
February 39% 
March . . 91% 
April . . 16% 
May. . . 90% 


No other publication in our field (with 
one exception) has ever reached such a 


volume of advertising as PICTORIAL 
REVIEW now carries. 


April circulation 1,750,000 copies 
' Twenty cents per copy 


bee Been 


Director of Advertising 
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dealer is coached up on the sale 
of Litchfield Spreaders, for in- 
stance. Starting from the desk 
of R. M. Newbegin, there radi- 
ates a- determined effort to get 
business and this spreads through 
the entire organization, sticks 
out boldly in the advertising, 
and strongly impresses the re- 
tailer and makes him a better 
business getter. 

All the advertisements have 
another feature. While each is 
devoted to the merits of some 
particular farm machine, the 
machine in question is, in a 
sense, underwritten by the local 
company signing it. Every ad- 
vertisement tells the dealer that 
the company has been with the 
farmers of the Northwest since 
1865. Many of the ads contain 
brief excerpts from the history 
of the firm and over and above 
the actual wording is the feeling 
that the advertisement is written 
and inserted by a mighty good 
house with which to do business. 
One thing is sure, the advertis- 
ing has developed a sort of a 
sense of acceptance on the part 
of both retailer and farmer for 
anything which comes from the 
firm. Retailers and farmers have 
been filled with confidence and 
then this confidence has not been 
abused. 

The big points we are trying 
to make are these: First, that no 
jobber need feel himself de- 
prived of the opportunity to ad- 
vertise strongly and aggressive- 
ly; secondly, that he need not 
fear to advertise for sale the 
products of another house; third, 
that the mere fact that a. jobber 
is live and aggressive and adver- 
tises in a dominating, forceful 
fashion is going to help him sell 
himself to his trade, is going to 
help him sell himself to his own 
salesmen, is going to make each 
salesman more anxious and will- 
ing to stand up and fight and is 
going to put into the house that 
sense of responsibility and big- 
ness that is bound to carry it a 
long way. 

Right in the midst of all this 
talk about cutting out the jobber 
and of the necessity of the jobber 
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becoming a sort of manufacturer 
lest he be forced out of business, 
the firm of R. M. Wade & Com- 
pany, jobbers, pure and simple, 
are booming right along. And it 
is pretty safe to say that if all 
other jobbers of farm machinery 
were dropped or forced out, 
this firm would still be doing 
business at the old stand and 
holding its own through the gen- 
erous use of big space in the 
farm journals and aggressive 
selling methods whereby the re- 
tailer was shown how to be a 
better retailer and the farmer 
was brought face to face with 
the importance of buying the 
particular pieces of farm ma- 
chinery featured. 

It is a wonderfully stimulating 
thing to stop to look into the real, 
underlying fundamental _princi- 
ples which are making for the 
success of practically every 
house which is successful and 
to find that this principle is not 
that of stinginess, or close deal- 
ing, of sharp practice, but that 
of the willingness and the ability 
to render service. 





British to Subdue “Aerial 
Advertising” 

If you advertise, and if you are 
thinking of advertising by air, you 
seem to be “up against it,” says a spe 
cial correspondent of the New York Sun 
in London. The British authorities are 
not going to let you do it. 

Soon after Parliament meets and the 
framing of the new air laws is 


one of the first of the regulations to be‘ 


discussed will be the prohibition of all 
forms of aerial advertising. The av 
thorities will, it is understood, take @ 
very strong stand against air “ads.” 

“Tt is not at all unlikely,” said am 
experienced flying man to the Sus, 
“that some enterprising advertising con- 
tractors had already planned to buy up 
old kite balloons and enlist them in their 
service.” 

You can imagine they would send 
two of these. kite balloons after dat 
with a line of mammoth letters electric 
ally lighted strung between them. — 

The night sky would be made inter 
esting with all sorts of flash signs— 
“Take Pogson’s Patent Pills,” or 
Smith’s Priceless Pickles.” 

Other astute people would want to 
drop pamphlets on our heads from air 
planes oa airships. It would seem that 
free airship and airplane displays for 
advertising purposes will come under 
the ban. 
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For generations, the typical Rhode Island Housewife has 
prided herself and family upon the bounty of her table, and 
has been noted for her willingness to try new food-stuffs 
whenever they are properly brought to her attention. 


Rhode Island’s Table is completely covered by two great 
and influential newspapers— 


The Providence ‘Journal 


The Evening Sullerin 


19'4c a line week days and 10c a line Sundays buys 
the combined circulation—a circulation equal to the 
approximate mumber of English-speaking families in 
prosperous Rhode Island. and South-Eastern New 
England. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
.. Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Before American business a great new field today lies open. 

Men with vision know that the future of great commercial 
enterprise is in the treasure houses of the Far East. 

But the problem is how to get in touch with that big new 
market. This country knows little of Asia—as Asia is today. 
To build up that knowledge and to make a closer connection 
between these fresh markets and our manufacturers, the 
American Asiatic Association has been formed. 

This Association publishes the magazine “Asia.” In this 
Association stand some of the biggest business men in Amer- 
ica today. 


Some of the Officers of the 
American Asiatic Association are: 


President John W. T. Nichols, of the Minot 
Lieut.-Col. Lioyd C. Griscom, U.S.A., Hooper Co 
former U. 8S. Minister to Japan, Albert Cordes, Export Broker, N. Y 
Turkey and Persia H. T. S. Green, President of the In 
Vice-Presidents ternational Banking Corporation 
Eugene P. Thomas, President of the N. Y. 
United States Steel Products Co., Silas D. Webb, China & Japan Trad 
> ae ing Co 
Alba B. Johnson, President of the Os . ' Carle & 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila . ee Carleton arieten 
delphia as - 7 
John B. Cleveland, Lockhard Mills, E. P. Cronkhite, of Smith, Hogg & 
sc Ca., N. ¥ 
Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Maurice A. Oudin, General Electric 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation Co., N. ¥ 
> oe > > 
Ellison - Smyth, President Pelzer George G Allen, British-American 
Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8. ¢ i N.Y 
Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-President PD Say Te Se 
Chamber of Commerce, San Fran Martin Egan, N. Y 
pacar Howard E. Cole, Standard Oil Co 
Executive Committee N. ¥ 


James R. Morse, President of the John H. Rosseter, Pacific Mail Steam 
American Trading Co., N. Y ship Co., San Francis-o 
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We could tell you what we think of ASIA—we could 
tell you what we know to be true about ASI A—but 
you want to know what our advertisers think—so we 
are referring you to them. 


These Great Organizations 
Find It Profitable 
to Advertise in ASIA 


International Banking Corporation 
United States Steel Products Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Socony Products 

United States Rubber Company 
General Electric Company 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
American Locomotive Company 
Irving National Bank 

Yamanaka & Company 

Pacific Commercial Company 
American Locomotive Sales Corp. 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
American Bankers Association 
Asia Banking Corporation 
American Metal Company, Ltd. 


You should see ASIA Magazine—if 
for nothing else, for its beautiful illus- 
trations and interesting articles. 


If you are not already getting ASIA, 
send me your name and address, and I 
shall be glad to send you a copy. 


Business Manager 


Asia Publishing Co. 


627 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., will be glad to 
send “Selective Mailings” upon request. 

















Problem of the “Narrow Margin” 1 
the Advertising of Securities 


Suggested That a Percentage of the Profits Rather Than of the Sales 
Be Used as a Basis for Advertising 


By Robert H. Flaherty 


N commenting on the article by 

S. C. Lambert on the success 
of the H. M. Byllesby investment 
advertising, in Printers’ Inx for 
December 19, M. H. Whiting 
makes the statement that maga- 
zines and newspapers are making 
a steady play for advertising of 
this character. 

He says further that perhaps the 
reason for lack of evident prog- 
ress in this particular line is that 
so little is known about security 
advertising and because of the 
difficulty in making it pay. 

After a number of years of 
contact with a great many finan- 
cial accounts, it is my firm belief 
that this type of advertising has 
grown slowly because of the lack 
of initiative on the part of most 
investment houses and _ banks, 
trained against taking any sort 
of a “chance,” and because of the 
lack of support and interest of ad- 
vertising agencies. 

As long ago as 1889 magazines 
recognized the necessity of 
shouldering the task of leading 
the public away from the many 
“wild-cat” schemes which have 
tempted the investors’ surplus. 

One will find now, in a few 
high-class publications, regular 
departments on investment advice 
—well conducted, helpful, au- 
thoritative and interesting arti- 
cles. In the last few years some 
of the leading metropolitan news- 
papers have followed suit and are 
doing their work well. 

Because of the inability of finan- 
cial firms fully to appreciate 
the possibilities of advertising, 
where they have “ventured,” it has 
been in a small way, as a direct 
result of constant effort on the 
part of representatives of these 
periodicals. 

Advertising agencies have been 
glad, sometimes, to receive such 





accounts “on a silver platter.” 
ready-made, on the tip of some 
solicitor. But the overhead in the 
originating and handling of such 
accounts, with all their uncertain- 
ties, has seemed prohibitive. 

With the same expenditure of 
time, effort and cash, a national 
account of general character could 
be created which would run into 
much larger space in an infinitely 
larger number of mediums. On 
the general account their work 
may end with the preparation of 
copy and assistance in “merchan- 
dising” the advertising to. the 
trade. 

On a financial account the copy, 
though of utmost importance, is 
secondary to the preparation of 
real follow-up, for the copy rare- 
ly sells securities. 

The agency must take complete 
and constant charge of all new 
developments because of the ab- 
solute dependence of the client 
on outside knowledge of adver- 


tising. 
The agency’s experience in 
“merchandising” is almost a com- 


plete loss to it in dealing with 
financial advertisers because of 
the different methods employed in 
distributing securities and prac- 
tically all other commodities. 

Securities are usually sold by 
a firm located in any one of a 
dozen large cities with branches 
perhaps in one or more of the 
other cities, and a local sales force 
covering. adjacent territories. 
While some of the large financial 
houses act a wholsalers _ sell- 
ing only to smaller retailing firms, 
the problem is mainly how best to 
reach the individual investor di- 
rect. Consequently, standard 
methods enter into the scheme of 
things but very little. 

But the problem is, further, to 
get to the consumer in such quan- 
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tities that the “narrow margin,” 
of which Mr. Lambert writes, can 
stand the strain. 

That is the main argument in 
resistance with which we meet, 
but one that can be overcome. 

Much has been written on the 
percentage of sales to be appro- 
priated for advertising. The aver- 
age is a little above 3 per cent in 
general lines. This is, on the 
face of it, suicidal for investment 
houses. 

Also a set amount can be add- 
ed to the net production cost of 
each individual product of a 
manufacturer. But, in invest- 
ments, so many conditions enter 
into the creation of the many 
varied issues put out by a single 
house, that this method is out 
of the question. 

The problem, then, reverts to a 
percentage based on the ratio of 
average profits from gross yearly 
sales. 

If a firm’s annual sales is $25,- 
000,000 and the average net profit 
is one “point,” or $250,000, they 
might well afford an expenditure 
of one-fifth of one “point,” or 
$50,000, in advertising. But the 
margin is so different with mu- 
nicipals, mortgages, industrial 
bonds or an issue of preferred 
stock, that the individual firms 
must decided for themselves, but 
they must be shown the way. 

For the first time in the his- 
tory of financial advertising a 
willingness “to be shown” is ap- 
parent. 

The eyes of the banking fra- 
ternity have been opened to the 
selfish possibilities of an, exten- 
sive advertising campaign through 
the example set by four successful 
issues of Government war bonds, 
which have created practically 
18,000,000 new bond buyers. 

The understanding which bank- 
ers will gain through advertising 
as applied to their own problems 
will be of immense value to the 
business of advertising in general 
—and in the part they must in- 
creasingly play in the financing of 
other businesses which are em- 
ploying the power of advertising 
in increasing their market possi- 
bilities, 
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Changes on “Printers’ Ink” 
Staff 


Bruce Bliven, for two years on the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Inx, has be 
come associated with the New York 
Globe as leading editorial writer. He 4 
succeeds Allan Dawson, who joined the 
staff of the New York Tribune recently, 

Mr. Bliven will also contribute to the 
Globe’s syndicate. 

Frank Leroy Blanchard has resigned 
from the editorial staff of Pruiwreas’ 
Ink, after two and one-half years of 
service, to become secretary of the 
New York Advertising Club. This club 
now occupies its own building and has 
1,050 members. 

Roy Dickinson, who has contributed 
several articles to Printers’ Inx dur 
ing the war period, has become a mem. 
ber of the staff. He has been associ- 
ated with the advertising business ever 
since his graduation from college ten 
years ago—as editor of “Little Cos,” 
published by Cosmopolitan; a member 
of the advertising staff of Cosmopoli- 
tan; Eastern advertising manager of 
Puck and a member of the copy staff 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, Ine. 
Prior to our entry in the war he han- 
dled the distribution of Raemaker’s car- 
toons in this country. 

During the war period Mr. Dickinson : 
was commissioned a Captain in the 
Ordnance Department. His most im- 
portant work for the Army was in con- 
nection with the “Industrial Morale” 
movement, which was built up and d- 
rected by Captain Dickinson. 


“Marse Henry” Celebrates 
79th Birthday 


As a_tribute to Henry Watterson, 
Editor Emeritus of the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal, who has just entered 
upon his eightieth year, 262 prominent 
men wrote their estimates of ‘“Marse 
Henry” for last Sunday’s Courier 
Journal. This personal tribute, coming 
very evidently from the heart of so 
many world leaders, is quite remark- 
able in the annals of journalism. — 

Among those who dropped their du- 
ties for a few moments to pen their 
appreciation of Mr. Watterson were 
Premier Lloyd-George, former Presi- 
dent Taft, American Peace Commis. 
sioners Lansing, House, White and 
Bliss, Vice-President Marshall, Lord 
Balfour, ex-Justice Hughes, French 
High Commissioner Tardieu, General 
Pershing and Admiral Sims. 


Harry G. Cook with Breyts- 
praak Agency 

The Victor C. Breytspraak Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency, has add 
to its staff Harry G. Cook, formerly of 
the Smith Motor Truck Corporation. He 
will be in charge of the dealer co-oper® 
tion work. 

This agency has just secured the ac 
count of Commercial Groves Company, 
Orlando, Fla., advertising grape-fruit 
and orange preserves. 
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Why Swift & Company Handle 
Poultry, Eggs, Butter and Cheese 


Swift & Company went into the produce business because 
they saw a crying need for the kind of service they were equipped 
to perform 


The produce business was in chaos. Collecting, transporta- 
tion, preparation and distribution was hit-or-miss, with delay, 
deterioration and loss on every hand. 


The farmer was at the mercy of an- uncertain, localized 
market. He had no way of reaching through to the people who 
needed what he was raising for them. There was no premium 
upon improving his stocks, for grading was lax or lacking. 


The consumer had to accept produce that, as e rule, had no 
known responsible name behind it. He had no way of knowing 
how long the eggs or the butter he was buying had been lying 
around in miscellaneous lots in the back room of a country store. 
Much of the poultry was not properly refrigerated before ship- 
ment or properly p d by refrigeration in transit. 


Swift & Company's initiative brought system to this chaos. 
Their t, and experience in handling perish- 
able food products were already adjusted to the task. Their 
refrigerator cars, branch houses, central points, far-reaching con- 
nections, trained sales force, supplied just what was demanded. 


Now the farmer has a daily cash market in touch with the 
nation’s needs with better prices. Standardization makes better 
produce more profitable. More consumers are served with 
better, fresher, finer foodstuffs. 

Nothing suffers from this save inefficiency, which has no 
Claim upon public swpport. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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More Barriers 
for Letters “U. S.” in 
Advertising 

U. S. Rubber Company One of the 
Concerns That Have Encoun- 
tered Objections Recently at 
Patent Ofhce to Registration of 
These Letters as Trade-Mark— 
Another Plea That Was Not Al- 
lowed 





NE effect of the transforma- 

tion of the United States into 
a military nation to a degree here- 
tofore unknown has been to en- 
gender at Washington a more 
pronounced attitude of discourage- 
ment for the use of “U. S.” in 
advertising. For years past there 
has been more or less marked dis- 
approval in official quarters of the 
use of American national emblems 
in advertising. Indeed, the trade- 
mark statutes prohibit the regis- 
tration of national insignia. The 
interpretation of what  consti- 
tutes “national insignia” has, how- 
ever, become much more strict 
since war conditions have supplied 
a new inspiration for guarding 
jealously all the features of the 
Yankee uniform. 

Several prominent national ad- 
vertisers, notably the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company and Hammel, Rig- 
lander & Co., have lately encoun- 
tered this attitude at Washington. 
The rubber company suffered 
from the narrow interpretation of 
the law when it sought registra- 
tion at the Patent Office of “U. 
S.” as a trade-mark for canvas 
and leather boots and shoes, When 
the Examiner of Trade-marks re- 
fused to accept “U. S.” as trans- 
gressing in the prohibition against 
public insignia, the rubber com- 
pany appealed the case, but with- 
‘out success, as it developed. 

An interesting point made by 
the rubber company in its appeal 
was the contention that it could 
not consistently be debarred from 
registering the principal initials of 
its mame merely because they 
“happen to be the same as those 
of the Government.” The point 
was not conceded, however. by 
Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
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ents Clay, who had the final dis- 
position of the case and who ruled 
that the meaning of “U. §,”” js 
too clearly established to permit 
of the registry of any mark hay- 
ing that .as the most prominent 
feature. 

Hammel, Riglander & Co, had 
a plea no less original for getting 
around the prohibition against the 
use in trade of “U. S.” but it met 
a fate no more kindly. The mark 
that this firm proffered for regis- 
tration was “U S A Saw” and the 
applicant emphasized the fact that 
there was no period between the 
letters and that they would ordi- 
narily be read “Use a saw.” Fur- 
thermore it was urged that the 
mark should be viewed as a whole 
and not analyzed into its segre- 
gated parts. 

Commissioner of Patents New- 
ton handled the appeal in this case 
and he brushed aside this argu- 
ment with the comment: “It is 
true that some people might read 
applicant’s mark as ‘use a saw,’ 
but it is equally certain that others 
would read it ‘U. S. A. Saw.” 
He recalled that in a previous case, 
that of Grinnell, Willis & Co., it 
had been held that “U. S.” with 
no period after the U and S could 
not be registered for cotton piece 
goods because it was simulation 
of the insignia of the United 
States. 

Advertisers who seek official 
sanction for the use of “U S” or 
“U S A” in advertising often cite 
as a precedent what is known as 
the Hubbard registration. As a 
matter of fact that registration 
exemplifies how an ingenious ad- 
vertiser may sometimes dodge a 
standing objection. The Hubbard 
mark which has been duly regis- 
tered for use on saws, does em- 
body the letters U S A, but each 
of the three letters is displayed 
on a separate shield with the 
words “Universal” above the U. 
“Satisfaction” above the S and 
“Assurance” above the A. 





Agency Moves to 
Cleveland 


Paul Nemeyer & Company. advertis 
ing agency of Charleston, West Virginia. 
have moved their principal office 


Nemeyer 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Green. Fulton, Cunningham Co. 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 


CARL M. GREEN, PRES. H.J. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS 

J.D. FULTON, VICE-PRES A.W. THOMPSON, SEC 

DETROIT CHICAGO 
FREE PRESS BLDG STEGER BLDG 








Our fundamental policy of giv- 
ing personal service has never 
varied during the eight years we | 
have been in business. Every 
Company we list as a client 
receives the close co-operation 
of one or more of the four 


principals of this Company. 


(32) 
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SANITY 
IN EXPORT 


REAL EXPORT business cannot be impro- 
vised—it must be built. 


Built like any other business—but taking into con- 
sideration many and varied factors peculiar to for- 
eign fields— 


Factors with which most Americans are not fa- 
miliar. 


The successful construction of an export business 
is predicated on the adoption and consistent carrying- 
out of the right policy. 


A policy not subject to fluctuations caused by the 
favorable or unfavorable news of the moment, but 
a far-sighted—straight-line policy—the shortest dis- 
tance between the wish and the goal. 


To appoint a selling agent here and there—to so- 
licit orders from export houses—to advertise in a 
trade journal or to send out a circular—to rush into 
all sorts of “blue-sky” schemes—this does not mean 
constructing an export . business. 


The “easy” way to capture a foreign market does 
not exist—afiy more than an “easy” way to capture 
the domestic market exists. 


In fact—unfamiliarity with conditions in far-away 
places increases, for most American enterprises, 
the difficulties they encounter in successfully dis- 
tributing and advertising products at home. 


Yet, great opportunities and possibilities await 
those who will find and avail themselves of the 
“Know-how.” 


Knowledge, based on experience, is the key to 
net profits in any business. 


We submit that such knowledge is alone pos- 
sessed by men who, to experience gained while liv- 
ing and doing business in foreign countries, couple 
experience in merchandising and advertising in the 
United States. «< 


Our organization is composed of this type of men. 
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What Our Organization Does: 


We manage and operate the export department 
of American manufacturers, executing all work and 
details connected with it. This work includes: 


Establishing of foreign connections, appointing of 
agents, handling of foreign correspondence and or- 
ders in the required language, determining credit 
risks, invoicing, forwarding, banking arrangements, 
etc. 


We sell, as direct manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, either through our own foreign branches or 
through especially appointed selling agents. 


We act as counsel in foreign sales, formulating 
plans for selling and advertising in various parts of 
the world, adapting the best American merchandiz- 
ing practices. Wherever required our plans include 
dealer’s promotion work, selection of media, and 
rate schedules. 


We do not place advertising 


But we co-operate with reputable Advertising 
Agencies in the determination of plans, mediums 
and copy as outlined above. 

Compensation. Our compensation is based either 
on a yearly fee or on a percentage of gross sales, 
according to the conclusions reached upon discussion 
with principals, which discussion involves no obli- 
gations. 


Concentrate your fire—intensify through one chan- 
nel your export efforts: executive operations—mer- 
chandizing, advertising, selling and forwarding. 


We invite correspondence from manufacturers; 
also from Advertising Agencies who desire to pro- 
vide their clients with foreign merchandising service. 


AUSTIN HEALY 
E. T. SIMONDETTI, 


Foreign Sales Director. 


Address: 165 Broadway, New York. 
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fil to the good | 
MX dandy ad for the house 


Write for cloth bound book “‘ Get 

} RE oe b a “When a booklet is attractively bound, it securesatten- 
of cloth covers. tion for its message and speaks well for the firm 
issuing it,” is the opinion of Whiting-Patterson Co.. 
Paper and Enveiope Manufacturers of Philadelphia 
and New York. “We find that our cloth bound sample, 
books are in excellent condition after months of con¢ 
stant service in printing offices.” 


Cloth covers raise the -booklet or catalogue to th 

dignity of a book. They enhance its value and instill 
a desire in the recipient to read—to save. Binding in 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth, therefore, follows the 
path of least resistance in securing favorable consid- 
eration on the part of the prospect. At the same 
time, this substantial material stands the wear and 
tear of prolonged service in the reference file. P 


INTERLAKEN MILLS Providence, R. k 
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After Eighty-Five Years 


John W. Masury & Son to Launch National Campaign—A Glimpse at 
Advertising Literature Fifty Years Ago—Why Advertising 
Gains from Such Advertisers 


By Harry Varley 


N OTHING shows the upward 
trend of advertising more 
than the recent decisions of long- 
established firms to enter the list 
of national advertisers. The ac- 
knowledgment of the power of 
good advertising which appears on 
the surface in these 
new acquisitions to the 
national field, only in- 
dicates the depths that 
have been stirred. In 
some instances, it 
gives evidence of a 
radical change of 
policy, of a revolution 
(evolution is perhaps 
a better word) of 
ideas that have de- 
stroyed old traditions 
and in a moment 
wiped out conserva- 
tive characteristics 
which have dominated 
the organizations over 
a long period of years. 

One notable recent 
addition to national 
advertising is the 
firm of John W. Ma- 
sury & Son of Brook- 
lyn, New York. For 
tighty-five years they 
enjoyed the highest 
reputation in the 
trade. In Webster’s 
Unabridged Diction- 
ary is a print and 
with it a descrip- 
tion of the “Masury 
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proving the product simultane- 

ously. ; 
This, and other marked im- 

provements, gave the house of 


Masury a national reputation and 
practically a monopoly of a great 
part of the paint market for thirty 


~é 


Factores 


San Pri 








Paint Grinding Mill” 
invented by John W. 
Masury, the father 
of the present head 
of the company. This was a revela- 
tion to the paint trade comparable 
with the introduction of the elec- 
tric lamp in the lighting field. 
It made possible the mechanical 
production of “superfine” colors, 
ground to a fineness impossible 
to obtain by the hand method, 
thus lowering the price and im- 


COPY IN CONSUMER MEDIUMS IN THE NEW MASURY 


CAMPAIGN 


or forty years. As time passed, 
other manufacturers entered the 
lists and challenged its supremacy. 
Some of them recognized good ad- 
vertising as an _ introductory 
agency for new products and they 
used it with the only logical re- 
sult. The old trade still clung to 
Masury, the reputation passing 
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from father to son, but the lion’s 
share of new trade that would 
have come to it went ‘to adver- 
tisers. The extensive growth of 
building in the past fifteen or 
twenty years enabled several com- 
petitive firms to create enormous 
businesses and particularly those 
firms which advertised success- 
fully. 

It was not self-defence so much 
as a vision of the future that im- 
pelled Masury to decide upon na- 
tional advertising, the first move 
being a campaign to sell one new 
=" universal varnish—Cosmo- 
ac. . 

_ Speaking of the reasons which 
inspired the change of policy, M. 
B. Pierce, advertising 
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know that the large measure of 
present success is based upon our 


past reputation. We believe that 
we can build from the sure foun- 
dation we have, revive a national 
acceptance of Masury products 
and perpetuate the illustrious rec- 
ord of the house and that this can 
be done more effectively and ego- 
nomically by national advertising 
than by any other method.” 


MASURY’S ADVERTISING OF OTHER 
DAYS 


Fifty years ago, John W. Mas- 
ury published a book, “The Car- 
riage Painters’ Companion,” which 
would bring many a smile and 
infinite delight to a modern ad- 








manager, says: 

“A firm with our 
prestige, with tra- 
ditions growing out 
of eighty-five years in 
one line of endeavor, 
could be expected to 
regard with skepticism 
any innovation tend- 
ing to alter materially 
the methods which 
prevailed over so long 
a period. But with 
other manufacturers 
continually introduc- 
ing new and profitable 
sales methods we re- 
alized that we, with our reputa- 
tion, must also prepare for the 
future welfare of our name and 
products. 

“The achievements of John W. 
Masury, Senior, brought him so 
much fame that he alone was able 
to carry his business to the front 
ranks of the paint industry. But 
he achieved fame in another age, 
when advertising was done by 
word of. mouth, when business 
conditions were entirely different. 
While it is true that the prestige 
of the past exists at present to a 
large degree in the trade, it is 
equally true that it does not equal 
the prestige of twenty years ago 
and certainly not among con- 
sumers of the present genera- 
tion. 

“We have done everything es- 
sential to success except to adver- 
tise in national mediums. But we 
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THIS WAS CONSIDERED A HANDSOME LABEL IN ITS DAY, 
BUT IT OUTGREW ITS USEFULNESS LONG AGO 
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vertising man. The main article 
is a discourse on “How to Paint 
a Carriage.” This is a long, seri 
ous work, full of quaint schol- 
arly phraseology, interspersed 
and there with apt Latin quota- 
tions and an occasional dash of 
wit and humor, but the whole 
written with almost a religious 
feeling regarding the necessity for 
doing the job right. Work to him 
was sacred. It took six weeks to 
paint a carriage and the number 
of operations and coats would 
stagger a modern painter. 

To quote almost at random from 
this work is irresistible: 

“There are many ways of pro 
ceeding ‘to the same objective 
point; and doctors even will dis- 
agree as to the proper mode of 
treating the same symptoms. 
Coach painters can hardly be sup- 
posed to be more unanimous than 
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New York Office, 23-25 E. 26th St. 
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dinners” 


The intelligent housewife nowadays does much of 
her work at her desk. This is much more sensible 
and less fatiguing than doing it all at the 
kitchen range. 


She plans her meals a week ahead. On certain 
days she will have time enough for dishes requir- 
ing long preparation. On others her family must 
put up with chops and peas. She knows in advance 
just what she will do with the left-over roast 
chicken, and when she will probably need to piecc 
out a scanty dinner with a hearty dessert. 


Modern Priscilla is full of help for this thought- 


ful new fashioned housekeeping which does so much 
to lighten the work for the home. Its housekeep- 
ing department is conducted for the women who 
want to unite good living with sound thinking and 
to do their housekeeping on a plan that makes of 
it a joyful service to their families. 


It is the women who keep house in this way, Mr. 
Advertiser, who have the necessary surplus of 
money to buy your good wares,-—and the intelligent 
discrimination to select them when they measure 
up to the required high standard 


‘THE, MODERN PRISCILLA 
BOSTON 
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Chicago Office, -Peoples Gas Bidg. 
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Good Signs—Good Clothes 


You know this brand of clothes. The name and the 
trade mark are familiar the country over. 
Advertising has made them popular and Meyercord 
Signs have had their share in creating this popularity. 
For Meyercord Signs do their work in the most ef- 
fective and economical way. 

No matter what class of goods you sell, or manu- 
facture, these signs will keep the name of your 
product before the public attractively, impressively 
and permanently. 

Dealers are glad to put them on their windows be- 
cause they stimulate sales—and because their beau- 
tiful transparent oil colors are always sightly and 
decorative. 

Meyercord Signs are easy to apply and easy to main- 
tain. They last longer, keep cleaner and achieve 
better results than ordinary printed cards—they give 
you the full benefit of your advertising day and 
night—people see them from the inside and outside, 
coming or going. 

Let us give you prices and complete information on 
this most modern and practical method of advertising. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING CHICAGO 


MEYVYERCORD 


NUIN FCALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS 
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M. D.’s, particularly when the lat- 
ter fraternity are leagued by all 
sorts of oaths and bonds not to 
affiliate or hold consultation with 
a School of Medicine, which pro- 

to kill—or cure—by some 
irregular method”—and so pro- 
ceeds an introduction of several 
pages. 

The next paragraph is a gem of 
language that reminds one of a 
composite advertisement of two or 
three leading national advertisers 
of our day: 

“Without attempting to trace the 
progress of improvement in ve- 
hicular construction, from _ the 
rude log-wheel carts of the an- 
cients to the graceful and elegant 
vehicles of the present day, it may 
be asserted without fear of con- 
tradiction, that there are few 
things in our advanced civilization 
and refinement which are more at- 
tractive, which combine more fully 
the useful and the beautiful, than 
the gracefully modeled, luxurious 
and comfortable carriages which 
are turned out from the first- 
class city and country manufac- 
tories.” 

The profound importance of 
painting carriages runs into many 
thousand words. It was an art; 
a religion; a thing of rites 
and ceremonies to be followed 
rigidly : 

“As well might one expect to 
educate the ear to harmonious 
combinations of sounds by a trea- 
tise on musical composition, as to 
teach the art of painting by mere 
words.” 
“. . . the striping is next in 
order. On this subject there is 
much to be said. If any one sup- 
poses he can do this because he 
has been told “how to do it,’ a 
single attempt will be all sufficient 
to cure him of his vain delusion! 
There is no royal road to this ac- 
complishment; its attainment is 
through the steep path of long- 
continued practice. > | 

he To become an adept in 
this art requires long experience, 
confidence, and _ self-possession; 
and, we may add, a good con- 
science. A mistake in this, is little 
less than a crime! And your 
shortcoming will not only rise in 
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The 
HALL-MARK 
of 
QUALITY 


Pron why he used 
such liberal space 
in “* Puncu ” to advertise 
his high-class goods, one 
prominent advertiser re- 
plied : 
** Because the appearance 
of my announcement in 
its pages is in itself 
A HALL-MARK 
OF QUALITY 


for my goods.” 


Is the “ Puncu” hall-mark 
of quality on YOUR goods? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
to Bouverie Street 
London, Eng 
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The One 
Paper 


that will enable you to make 
a full test of your possible 
market in 


Great 
- Britain 
London 
Opinion 


middle class homes and stays 
there. 

Two hundred thousand of 
them every week guaranteed. 


Only clean advertising ac- 
cepted and the reliability of 


every advertiser is fully 
guaranteed. 
But, you cannot use its 


columns unless we are con- 
vinced that we can be of un- 


doubted service to you. 
HELLO? It 


Ever seen 
tells our story. 


Hott 





Advertisement Manager. 


LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W. C. 2 
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judgment against you, but will be 
known and read of all men. , ,” 

“The body received from the 
trimming shop, is ready for rub- 
bing, preparatory to the finishing 
coat of varnish. This, too, is a 
delicate piece of work, and re- 
quires judgment, skill and patience, 
Remember that a mote on a panel 
becomes a beam in the eye of the 
beholder, and the smallest speck 
looms up like a distant hill in a 
misty atmosphere. Having com- 
pleted it (for better or worse), 
close the door reverently behind 
you, lock it, call on your good 
angel to protect your work from 
harm, and await the result.” 

Applying the finishing coat of 
varnish must be done in private 
with the reverent air of a high 
priest in the sanctum sanctorum. 

“This should be done as you 
should say your prayers, without 
the presence of any third party; 
and being done, retire without 
ostentation, locking the door be- 
hind you, and keeping it locked, 
until the surface is no longer liable 
to injury from dust.” 

“Remember that good work de- 
pends in a great measure on the 
strictest attention to cleanliness; 
and a sloven cannot in the nature 
of things produce a perfect job in 
Carriage Painting. ‘Neatness, or- 
der and economy,’ should be the 
motto in every paint shop.” 

“N. B.—Painters should never 
use the chamois skin used on car- 
riage work for a towel.” ; 

“N. B.—A continued washing of 
one’s hands in spirits of turpentine 
‘will almost certainly result in stiff 
joints.” 

“ . . The trade of Coach 
Painting is not to be classed with 
mere mechanic routine. It rises 
out of mechanical drudgery into 
the domain of art. The ability to 
perform such work is in all its 
possible completeness and perfec- 
tion an accomplishment of which 
any man may be justly proud. It 
does not seem that any labor- 
saving machinery can be brought 
to bear upon it in such a way as to 
lessen the necessity for cunning 
and skill, for education am 
taste. es ’ 
The temptation to contmue 
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DOMINATE 


COMMAND THIS COURSE 
WITH FIRE AND FORCE 


With one of the most conspicuous electric displays 
in Pittsburgh. It has been under contract to The 
Independent Brewing Company for years. 


This display is on Grant Boulevard (part of - The 
Lincoln Highway), opposite Union Station, half a 
mile from the Court House, and right on the thresh- 
old of the down town business district. 


This electric sign measures 16x40 feet and is both a 
day.and night display and a direct head-on show. 


Grant Boulevard is the motor thoroughfare of Pitts- 
burgh, the direct short cut connecting the business 
centre with the residential district, and one of the 
heaviest travelled three-mile stretches in America. 


Stand on Grant Boulevard any hour from dawn to 
midnight, and you will witness an endless proces- 
sion of automobiles, comprising, it is freely admitted, 
80 per cent of the motor traffic of Pittsburgh. 

Here is the finest make-them-see-it and make-them- 
buy-it opportunity to market automobiles, tires, ac- 
cessories, etc., you could wish for. 


The price $250 a month, measured by results, will 
be an econemical investment. 


G.G4.0BRIEN 


3216 Fifth, Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O’BRIEN OUTDOOR BULLETINS SECURE 
THE KIND OF RESULTS THAT ENDURE 


CONQUER 
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A HOME PAPER 


To enter the Jewish market 
with any product it is essential 


to select the medium that goes 
into the home. 


Ch tHe warner Day 











is essentially a home paper—written 
for and read by every member of the 
family. 


THE DAY carries more special edu- 
cational features appealing ex- 
clusively to Women, than any other 
Jewish newspaper. 


Home circulation sells goods! 


Che Pap. 


THE WARHMEIT / 
’ 


INO Se 


The National Jewish Daily 


—--——— 
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these extracts ‘must be forcibly 
crushed but the closing paragraph 
of this remarkable volume must 
be given. 

“And now our little book has 
reached its allotted limit, and must 
come to an end. With thanks to 
those who have patiently read 
what we have written, hoping all 
may have found some instruction 
in its pages, asking due acknowl- 
edgment of its merits, if it have 
any, and leniency in judging its 
shortcomings and defects, we bid 
you all, readers, a_ respectful 
Good-bye!” 

Another interesting feature of 
the book is the number of page 
advertisements (in glorious typo- 
graphical medleys of fancy letter- 
ings) of well known firms of the 
present day—Valentine & Co.; 
Murphy & Co. (varnish makers) ; 
The Atlantic White Lead Com- 
pany, and others of kindred im- 
portance. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LABELS 


The “railroad” label illustrated 
with this article “entered accord- 
ing to act of Congress in the year 
1868,” but used long before that, 
was a classic of the old school. 
The “Beware of Imitations” and 
“Warranted Superior” with the 
entire atmosphere of the old days 
shows up in sharp contrast with 
the new label recently designed. 

Between this and the present 
label there is a half century of 
time—and a world of progress. 

The old label brings up very 
forcibly the problem of a manu- 
facturer whose label has grown 
out-of-date in honorable service— 
whether this should be retained in 
its original form or modernized. 
It also emphasizes the advisability 
of simple designs in labels that 
contain nothing susceptible to 
change at the whimsical dictates 
of fashion or the more practical 
changes due to invention or en- 
lightenment. 

One by one, the firms that have 
made American commercial his- 
tory are pledging their allegiance 
to advertising. There should be 
more joy in the profession over 
one such firm that is “converted” 
than over ninety-and-nine new ad- 
vertisers that need no conversion. 
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The sterling qualities which car- 
ried these firms through nearly a 
century of business, through finan- 
cial panics and trade depressions, 
through wars and rumors of wars, 
must add to the name of good ad- 
vertising the additional lustre of 
their names and a higher standard 
of recognition from all inside and 
outside of the profession. They 
will tend to stabilize the profes- 
sion—to make it even less possible 
for the base, the unclean and dis- 
honorable to exist in advertising. 

Conditions compel change. Each 
year that an old firm holds back 
while old and new. competitors 
adopt advertising, makes it so 
much harder and costlier for the 
firm to hold old business and se- 
cure new. Where a fifty thousand 
dollar appropnation would be 
enough now, a few years hence a 
hundred-and-fifty might not be 
enough. 

There are some, even of our 
oldest and best, still proudly, al- 
most disdainfully ignoring the in- 
evitable—like the Spartan boy who 
gave no sign that the fox under 
his cloak was gnawing at his very 
heart. 





Tire Manufacturers’ 
Campaign 

The Gutta Percha and Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, is placing an 
se campaign through the E. 
Sterling De Agency, Toronto, on 
Maltese Cross Tires. Magazines and 
farm press, with a few large city dai- 
lies, will be used. 


Canadian 





Lorillard’s Tobacco Profits 


The P. Lorillard Company's annual 
financial statement for 1918 gives net 
profits of $7,232,563. 47 after all deduc- 
tions. ‘“Trade-marks, brands, etc.,” are 
listed among the assets at a figure of 
$21,132,777.24. 


Kurtz Leaves “Hide and 
Leather” 
I. N. Kurtz, for nine years advertis- 


ing manager of Hide and Leather, Chi- 

cago, has resigned to enter the hide 

brokerage business in New York, 

J. W. Cambridge Makes a 
Change 





J. W. Cambridge has joined the To- 
ronto office of K. McCann Company. 
He was formerly with J. Albany Row 
latt agency, Toronto. 











Standardization Advertising—and 
Hats 


The Economist Himself Won’t Live Up to His Scientific Formulas—Why 
People Just Naturally Rebel against Puritanism 


By J.T. M. 


TANDARDIZATION was first 

generally heard of as a made- 
in-Germany industrial practice. 
We made light of it as a “scien- 
tific” industrial expedient to en- 
able the German to go on imi- 
tating other people’s wares and 
to work “economic penetration” 
with cheap and often trashy mer- 
chandise. Then we heard of 
standardization as a war measure, 
imperative, through reduction of 


unnecessary varieties, for con- 
servation of material and for 
speed in production. And now 


economists—a few experts and 
many amateurs—are preaching 
standardization as a doctrine, pure 
and unadulterated standardiza- 
tion, for all purposes and for all 
occasions. 

Are the economists aware that 
standardization as a _ doctrine 
would be actually dangerous and 
baneful? Have they stopped to 
think that a sweeping reduction 
of varieties means less goods, 
less turn-over, smaller produc- 
tion, fewer wheels turning, less 
employment, lower wages, cheaper 
and worse living conditions for 
practically the whole community? 
Do they realize that one of the 
drags on industry and commerce, 
one of the mill-wheels tied around 
the neck of progress, is this very 
thing of standardization; that, as 
an abstraction, it implies inciden- 
tally that civilization is still ham- 
pered by lack of vision and im- 
agination, by timidity in the way 
of enterprise? 

If men hearkened to the call 
for standardization we could, of 
course, give up our crisp flakes 
and other palatable breakfast 
cereals and instead eat corn 


bread or oat or wheat bread, we 
could drop 
sweetened water; 
ride in Fords, 


coffee and drink 
we could all 
The gain, it ap- 





pears, would be that thus we 
should save; we should have 
money in our pockets. But for 
pity’s sake what is money for? 
If we keep it in our pockets we 
are depriving ourselves of some 
of the satisfactions—none too 
numerous at best—of our brief 
and precarious chance at life, of 
our rare privilege of being se- 
lected out of the billions of possi- 
bilities to come into this world 
of sunshine and strange things, 
among the most privileged of 
animate things, of the species 
that is endowed with reason and 
free will. 

Why does not the economist 
who preaches standardization look 
around and observe how he and 
those about him are tied down in 
their existence and mode of living 
precisely by standardization? Let 
him get away for a moment from 
philosophic considerations of ec- 
onomics and look at concrete 
things in all their prosy actuality. 

Let the economist look himself 
over, contemplating the hat on 
the top of his head, the clothes 
from his neck to his ankles and 
the shoes on his feet. Is he not 
standardized? Is he not as his 
father was before him and as 
millions are around him? As he 
looks can he see any tribute of 
honor to his reason and his free 
will? Is he not cramped by stand- 
ardization in his one short whirl 
at this glorious life? Let him 
investigate. Take his hat, for in- 
stance. 


STANDARDIZATION GONE TO SEED 


Some individual, now long 
dead, picked out this kind of head 
covering as something desirable, 
and has succeeded in imposing it 
on our economist and on hun- 
dreds of millions of other men 
now living in a progressive age 
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FIRST - 
in February! 


The Milwaukee Journal 
Gained 242,111 lines dur- 
ing February 1919, over 
February 1918—an in- 
- crease of 42.6%. 

The Journal carried 810,273 lines 
against the 502,525 lines of the 


second paper and 308,963 lines of 
the third paper. 














The Journal had the “Jump in 
January”—was “ First in February” | 
and will have “Most in March!” | 


| Because the Journal has more 
readers it is natural that it carries | 
more advertising. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL | 


| H. J. GRANT Special Representatives 
| Publisher O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


L. A. WEBSTER New York and Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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After Seventy-Five Years 


Che Globe 


TORONTO 


Still Stands at the Top of 
Canada’s Newspaper Roll 


The Toronto Globe celebrated its Diamond Jubi- 
lee on March 5th. To have maintained a positive 
leadership among all the dailies of its country 
throughout all that time is a record unique among 
the newspapers of the entire continent. 


The Globe leads all morning papers of Canada 
in circulation. It has never offered a circulation 
premium of any character. 


The Globe leads all papers of Canada, morning 
or evening, in the amount of National Advertising 
it carries. 


The Globe is a greater force today than at any 
previous time. It is a more powerful advertising 
medium. Its strength arises from its unexcelled 
news services, but mainly from its interpretation 
and exercise of the editorial functions of a daily 
newspaper. 

An interesting Anniversary Section of The Globe was 
published on March 5th. A copy may be had from the 
publishers or from any Branch Advertising Office named 


below. It contains much interesting history of Canada 
in the last 75 years—and no advertising. 


Che Globe 


Toronto, Canada 


W. G. JAFFRAY WILLIAM FINDLAY 
President Advertising Manager 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
CANADA:—MONTREAL, Que, J. C. Ross, Board of Trade Bidg.; HAMILTON. 
Ont., J. R. McBride, 22 Main Street East; LONDON, Ont., V. G. Perry, 111 
King Street. 
UNITED STATES:—vVeree & Conklin, Inc.. NEW YORK, N. Y., Brunswick Bldg. ; 
CHICAGO, IIL, Steger Bidg.; DETROIT, Mich., 11 Lafayette Blvd. 


GREAT BRITAIN :—Thos. R. Clougher, Royal Colonial Chambers, 17 to 26 Craven 
Street, Strand, W. C. LONDON, England. 
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that rejoices in developments 
which the dead man had prob- 
ably never dreamed of as possi- 
bilities, radio telegraphy, the tele- 
phone, airplanes and so on. Is 
this not standardization? Is it 
something to be proud of? 

Let him look a little closer at 
the hat. Perhaps it is the final 
pitch of perfection, the supreme 
and definite head covering, so 
that the human race need waste 
ne more effort striving for im- 
provement or development in 
head gear for the male of the 
species ? 

The economist, let us suppose, 
wears a “derby,” otherwise a 
“hard hat.” It is so hard that 
the medical fraternity in explain- 
ing why men go bald and women 
do not, affirm that the hard hat 
digs around the skull a furrow 
which deranges the vascular sys- 
tem, stops the proper natural flow 
of blood to the hairy surface of 
the cranium and promotes bald- 
ness. If this is the final perfect 
hat, it is not by any means with- 
out its shortcomings. 

The alternative to the hard hat 
is the soft hat, the “fedora.” But 
in the soft hat the economist 


would feel that he was not 
“dressed.” His wife would not 
take him to church in it. And 


the doctors tell him that the soft 
hat also can dig the bald-line fur- 
row. 

Talk to the hat-maker about 
hats. He will tell you that there 
are all kinds of hats. Why, in 
the matter of derbies he has a 
score of varieties—flat brims and 
curved brims, wide brims and 
narrow, high and low crowns, 
flat tops and round; and so fot 
the soft hat. But we may rightly 
apply to our modern hat the 
French saying, to the effect that, 
the more it varies the more it is 
the same thing. We are in the 
presence of an appalling conserv- 
atism. 

When the emergency comes and 
we have to go to war, the perfect 
hat goes into eclipse. The hard 
hat may be hard énough to make 
one bald; it is not hard enough 
to shed the bullets. The soft hat 
with its unaccountable brim, uni- 
form fore and aft and on the 
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The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


Continues to lead the 

other two Syracuse 

papers in national 
advertising 


The figures for the 
year 1918 showed 
that the Post- 
Standard carried 
more + 9% 6 days 
a week than either 
of the other papers, 
and a larger alae 
Daily and Sunday 
than the other paper, 
publishing a daily 
and Sunday edition. 


The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


also has a larger 7-day-a- 
week circulation than any 
other Syracuse paper 


In charge Foreign Advertising 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Buffalo 














While business leaders are 
laying world-wide commer- 


cial plans, forward-looking 
men in every line are pre- 
paring themselves for For- 
eign Trade activities. 


If you are marketing goods 
abroad, or wish to partici- 
pate in today’s biggest trade 
opportunity, you will get 
sound information, guidance 
and counsel through 


The Course in 
Foreign Trade 


It is just the kind of a train- 
ing that busy and successful 
men appreciate. 


Write for our booklet, “The 
New Foreign Trade’”’ telling 
the story of the possibilities 
and the requirements of sell- 
ing in foreign markets. 


Business Training Corporation 
233 Cameron Bldg. 


New York City 
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sides, has to give way to some 
thing more sane and sensible. Jp 
our need we go right back to the 
ancients and we resume the ar. 
cher’s cap and the mounted boy. 
man’s metal hat of medieval days 

Those who squirm under th 
imposition of this standardization 
persons of temperament who are 
in revolt against the restriction 
of unprogressive conservatism, 
the poet, the musician, the artist 
feel constrained to seek inspin- 
tional expression in flowing locks, 
in cut of beard or in volume of 
neck tie, because they lack th 
opportunity of doing it by orig- 
inality of head adornment. Eye 
the less gifted of us will, ata 
masquerade or a fancy dress ball 
grasp the chance to express ow 
individualism with a red velvet 
hat of slashed and uptume 
edges carrying a heavy plum 
sweeping rakishly around, Heny 
VIII style, or with the toque oi 
a doge of Venice, or one of the 
great swashbuckling creations, 
with a mass of long overflowing 
feathers, of Charles II’s time 

Think of the hats of the past 
and gaze at our derby and om 
fedora. It is enough to make the 
angels weep. The hat is the ar 
tificial crown of the human edifice. 
Why should it have just this by 
zantine dome effect? Why no 
give play also to saracenic and 
renaissance ideas? The derby 
cupola, with its quaint curled 
brim, might not be so deadly dal 
if the uniformity of its use were 
relieved by the presence of hats 
conceived with shaft and spit 
and minaret effects. 

The economist cannot offer a 
an apology for the derby the fac 
that it is economical and lasts 3 
season. A fine reason for sub 
mitting to an abuse! There art 
all too few seasons in a mais 
life. There were endless myriads 
of seasons before those emb 
within his little span, and 
will be myriads of seasons after 
he has returned to dust. Let him 
have all the hats he wants, oF 
can get, in*a season. Let him 
have all the varieties of hats and 
all the freedom he may yearn for 
in adorning his frame. The day 
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SP complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the | 





finest production of color 
plates,half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 




































FARM 


THE LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI carer 


vy 
a@ 
‘*Pre-eminently 
The Best Tractor State South” 


This summarizes in brief the opinion of the numerous tractor repre- 

sentatives who have scouted the South about. 

16 052 is Modern Farming’s Tractor Lineage for 1918 (tractor 
’ implement lineage not counted). 

14 124 is the 1918 average lineage of the three large Southern 
? farm papers of general circulation (by measurement 

Washington Press Bureau). 

Louisiana Crop Review for 1918, issued by U. S. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates, adopts Modern Farm- 

ing’s estimate of | 350 tractors in use in Louisiana 

Jan. Ist, 1919. Our tractor research indicates this 

is a gain of more than 100% over previous year. 


G.E. NESOM, Editor A. B. GILMORE, Publisher 













Published 
semi-monthly 
at 210 Camp St. 

New Orleans, La. 
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the Puritans who started this hat 
standardization. Is it worthy of 
our generation to allow ourselves 
to be dictated to all our lives by 
dead men who in their life time 
were certainly not distinguished 
by liberality and breadth of view? 
“To break the bondage of hat 
merely _ sat- 


styles would not 

isfy a longing, for individual 
freedom; it would have very 
practical worldly effects that 


ought to rejoice the heart of a 
true economist. It would bring 
more work. It would lead to 
seasonal changes, so that men’s 
hats from year to year would be 
in a process of evolution in radi- 
cal forms. It would bring a vast- 
ly greater turn-over of merchan- 
dise, increased circulation of 
money, new ambition among 
workers in the matter of creating 
and designing, better wages and 
an improvement in general well- 
being as a result of the expanding 
wave. A single industry cannot 
be injured or bettered without 
the whole community being af- 
fected. 

3ut how is this desirable change 
to be started? How are men to 
be weaned from a blind addiction 
to the hard hat and the fedora 
and induced to join in a move- 
ment designed to bring them free- 
dom, to lead them to the asser- 
tion of their individualism? 

The hatters will tell you that 
they have no objection to the 
change. 

“The more I think of it,” one 
of them said, “the more I am 
convinced that this is a publicity 
problem. To create among men 
a desire for a radical change in 
the matter of head wear and a 
willingness to be among the 
pioneers in adopting an entirely 
new form of covering is not all. 
It is a case also of propagating 
among hat manufacturers the 
sentiment that the hour is ripe 
for the radical change and of 
mspiring in them an eagerness 
to co-operate in putting the 
change into effect. Is not that a 
problem of advertising? But 


where is the campaign to begin? 
It seems to me it is up to the 
advertising fraternity themselves 
to point out how to create the 
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two-sided desire, the longing for 
different hats by the wearers and 
the desire to satisfy the long- 
ing by the manufacturers. Who 
else is there to do it?” 

I picked up the challenge, not 
rashly I hope. “Rest assured,” I 
said, “that the advertising pro- 
fession, whose characteristic is a 
spirit of far-sighted enterprise, 
will take up any reasonable task. 
Advertising men revel in prob- 
lems. If advertising is at the 
heart of this problem, if desire 
must be awakened in a _ whole 
industry, not merely down at the 
bottom from the ultimate con- 
sumer’s side, but also from the 
producer’s end at the very top 
and all the way down, then I am 
sure that advertising men i 
find and point out the way. If 
the case demands it, they them- 
selves will advertise.” 

I spoke not with any intention 
of committing the advertising 
men, but only out of the enthu- 
siasm of one desirous of new 
things, rerum novarum, in Cae- 
sar’s phrase for “revolution.” The 
revolutionary impulse for “new 
things,” by the way, would seem 
to be a most desirable counter- 
agent for the ignominious stand- 
ardization under which we have 
suffered all too long. 

And so, dear amateur econo- 
mists, standardization is not per 
se a good thing, any more than is 
“thrift,” or a whole lot of other 
abstractions. Preached in any 
broad and sweeping way, without 


due and proper qualifications, 
they may do a great deal of not 
easily reparable harm in our 


whole economic life. Now more 
than ever is it important to be 
wise and careful. Our legisla- 
tors have recognized that the war 
has put the American’ people in 
a sacrificial mood—may one al- 
lude with all deference and cir- 
cumspection to prohibition, by 
way of concrete example? It 
would be well, therefore, to go 
cautiously with the abstractions 
and the generalities, lest a whole 
people may be led to translate 
them into action in ways that 
might have the effect of setting 
us back economically in serious 
and regrettable fashion. 
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Alvin H. Dessau in Redfield 
Agency 


Lieut. Alvin H. Dessau, who has re- 
turned to civil life from service in the 
United States Army, has joined the staff 
of the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
New York, as one of its vice-presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Dessau was for a number of 
years associated with the Stanley Works 
of the Redfield Advertising Agency, New 
York, as one of its vice-presidents. 


Directs Publicity for Chicago 


Typothetz 

Noble T. Praigg, formerly with the 
Homer McKee Company, advertising 
9 of Indianapolis, and also editor 
of Associated Advertising, has taken a 
osition on the staff of Charles S. 
sty, who is in charge of Typothete 
publicity work in Chicago. Mr. Esty 
has named as his assistant W. K. Tews, 
who has been engaged in similar work 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities. 


Artillery Officer Joins Her- 


cules Powder Company 

Arthur W. Wilson, first lieutenant in 
the field artillery, has returned from 
France and has joined the advertising 
department of the Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. Prior to his 
entering the service in August, 1917, 
Mr. Wilson was in the New York office 
of the Orange Judd and Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Franklin S. Allen With Los 


Angeles “Examiner” 

Franklin S. Allen, who has been with 
the Barron G. Collier organization for 
three years, has gone with the adver- 
tising department of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. Until June of last year he 
was located in New York, after which 
he took charge of the Pacific Northwest 
for the Pacific Railways Advertising 
Company. 


Frank E. Butler Joins Toledo 


Agency 
Frank E. Butler will become director 
of the service department of the Arken- 
berg-Machen-Dowd Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, on March 15. For four years he 
has been in .the advertising department 
of the Willys-Overland Company. 


Patch Back With Glen Buck 


Huntington Patch, who has been in 
the Aviation Division in the Army, has 
returned to his position with Glen Buck, 
Chicago. 











Tulsa “World” Starts Evening 


Edition 

The Tulsa, Okla., Daily World, pub- 
lished as a morning paper, inaugurated 
an evening edition March 
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In General Motors Export Sales 
Department 


Bruce J Miles, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Cad. 
illac Motor Car Company, has gone to 
New York, where he will be in 
of sales for the Codillec ne afin 
General Motors Export Company. Mr, 
Miles recently left the Service, where 
he was Captain in the Aircraft Divi 
sion and served as Liberty motor ex. 
pert for the Navy Department. 





Kingsbury Assistant Treasurer 
of Diamond Salt Co, 


Gordon W. Kingsbury, adve 
manager of the Diamond Crystal 
Company, St. Clair, Mich., for the last 
six years, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. While still actively in on 
of the advertising, Mr. Kingsbury 
take over the duties of the company’s 
treasurer, who is a member of the 
Michigan legislature. 


Reefer Advertising “No Moth” 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry remedy ad- 
vertiser of Kansas City, is now adver 
tising in the magazines a product called 
“No-Moth.” The slogan is, “Makes a 
moth-proof cedar chest out of the or 
dinary clothes closet.” This is a try- 
out campaign. Mr. Reefer has a 
perous business for eight months of the 
year and is looking for other products 
to fill in the rest of the year. 


Death of H. E. Wilson 


H. E. Wilson, advertising manager of 
the Main Belting Company, Philadel- 
phia, died recently in that city, aged 35 
years. Mr. Wilson became associated 
with the Main Belting Company three 
years ago. He was formerly connected 
with Fibre and Fabric, and was also as- 
sociated with the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


S. E. Langdoc With Johns- 
Manville 


Lieut. S. E. Langdoc of the 22d In- 
fantry Brigade Staff, Camp Meade, Md. 
has secured his discharge from the 
army and has entered the advertising 
department of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, New York. Mr. Langiee was 
formerly on the advertising staff of the 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





New Secretary of Herbert M. 
Morris Agency 


Paul Lachenmeyer has been @lected 
secretary of the Herbert M. Morris 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, and 
placed in charge of the copy depart 
ment. 

Lieutenant Frank Lamorelle has been 
discharged from the Army and ha 
joined the copy staff of the Morris 
agency. 
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The Plumber on Main Street 











In the small towns and middle-sized cities the “Plumber on Main 
Street” is a progressive merchant. Have you ever thought of him as 
such—as a dealer in Heating and Lighting Accessories, Bathroom 
Supplies, Toilet Articles, Lamps, Kitchen and Laundry Supplies, etc.? 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The Weekly Paper of the Plumbing and Heating Trades 


made a test to find out what manner of merchant the “Plumber on 
Main Street” would prove to be. The following letter—one of hun- 
dreds received from merchandise-plumbers—is typical of the “Plumber 
on Main Street,” who reads Domestic ENGINEERING, and who can be 
reached through its advertising columns. 


“We are merchandising plumbing, heating and lighting acces- 
sories, such as bathroom supplies of all kinds, toilet articles, 
lamps, electric light bulbs, kitchen and laundry supplies. Our 
place of business is located on the main street of this city, and 
by seasonable window displays and newspaper copy, we secure 
a considerable amount of business which formerly went to the 
drug and hardware stores. During the past year we have 
found the merchandising end of our business more profitable 
than the contracting end.” 
A great deal of educational work to help the plumber become a better 
merchant and business man, to increase and extend his business by 
adding new lines of merchandise to his stock, and by advertising in 
local newspapers, has been done through a series of special articles 
and editorials in Domestic ENGINEERING. 
Begin Your Sales Campaign Now Through Domestic Encr- 
NEERING—The Straightest Road to the Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors of America. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
407 South Dearborn Street - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Help—not too late, 
but when most needed 
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When a father dies without life-insurance, the mother and children 
are the ones that suffer most. The Postat Lire recently received a very 
touching letter from a sorrowing wife whose husband put off protecting 
his family until it was too late. 

Women and children are indeed the ones to whom an insurance policy 
means most. It is help—not “too late,”” but when most needed. 

Here is a letter to the Postat from a thankful wife, whose husband did 
not leave her unprotected: 

On Saturday I received my check on the life of my hus- 
band. Words cannot express what a help that check will 
be, as I am left with a little boy to bring up. As soon as 
he can be insured it will be with the Postal] Life. I thank 
you for your promptness and kindness. 

This typical letter and picture tell the story—a story of protection, per- 
formance and promise. The father protected his family; the Company 
paid the death-claim promptly; the mother promised to stand by the 
Company—and she will. 

That’s co-operation all along the line. 
That’s what has built up the Postat Lire 
from small beginnings. That’s what has 
helped to make it the Company of safety, 
service and saving. 


Find Out What 
You Can Save 


on any standard form of policy, whether to 
protect your family or to make you inde- 
pendent in old age. 

Simply write a line mentioning Printers’ 
Ink for March 6 and giving [a] your exact 
date of birth,.[b] your occupation. No 
agent will be sent to visit you, but full in- 
surance particulars will be promptly for- 
warded—by mail only. Address, 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street 
New York City 










































Possible Co-operative Cam- 
paigns in Canada 


The Life Underwriters of Canada are 
again discussing co-operative advertis- 
ing and have progressed to the point 
of asking for contributions for a cam- 
paign fund. This campaign has been on 
the table for some years, but has been 
retarded by the exigencies confronting 
the companies during the war period. 

The Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association is discussing plans for a co- 
operative advertising campaign and at 
the recent annual meeting the idea was 
given a thorough airing. It is still pros- 
pective, though it is coming nearer to 
something definite. 


Predict Prices of Building Ma- 
terial Won’t Fall 


More than fifty prominent building- 
material men of the Middle West went 
to Springfield, Ill., the other day and 
told Governor Lowden that there was 
no prospect of a reduction in prices of 
materials needed in construction of cer 
tain ne improvements and buildings 
that Illinois is contemplating. Not for 
a long time to come, they told the Gov- 
ernor, would any worth-while downward 
revisions be possible. It is understood 
the State programme wil! be delayed, 
nevertheless, until the Legislature con 


siders an investigation of the price situ 

ation. 

Major Kittson Returns to 
Canadian Agency 


Major A. G. Kittson, M. C.. a part 
ner in the Advertising Service Company, 


Limited, of Montreal and Toronto, is 
returning from France. Major Kittson 
enlisted as a gunner with the first 
Canadian contingent, was gassed at 
Ypres in 1915 and wounded at the 


Somme in 1916, where he won the Mili- 
tary Cross. He was later in charge of 
the 48th Battery, C. F. A., in France and 
Relgium. Major Kittson will be sta 
tioned in Montreal. 


Harry Burdick With Gardner 
Agency 

Lieut. Harry Burdick has returned 
from eighteen months’ active service 
with the Royal Flying Corps, and has 
become associated with the Gardner Ad 
vertising Company, St. Louis. Mr. Bur- 
dick was formerly advertising manager 
of the Glidden Varnish Company, and 
before that was assistant advertising 
manager of the American Multigraph 
Sales Company, both of Cleveland 


Montreal Dentists 
Advertise 


dentists 


Can’t 


The of Montreal, who ap 


Plied for permission to advertise in the 
newspapers, have been denied this right 
- committee of the Quebec Legisla- 
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| CATALOGS— BOOKLETS—FOLDERS 
| TRADE PAPERS-—HOUSE ORGANS 














We are entering an era of busi- 


ness expansion—the greatest 
expansion this country has 
ever known. 

In the consequent enlarged 


program of manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, selling and merchan- 
dising — catalogs — booklets — 
folders—broadsides—house or- 
gans—publications— magazines 
—trade papers—will play a 
vital part. 

Our business is to print these 
—particularly big editions— 
and to get them out well 
printed, inexpensively, and on 
the date promised. 

You're now planning your 
work and preparing to work 
your plan. Somewhere you will 
use quantities of printed mat- 
ter. Let us know what you 
have in contemplation, and the 
chances are we can offer some 
valuable suggestions that will 
save you time—money—and, 
possibly, disappointments. 











KenFie_p-Leacu Co. 


614 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Printers of 101 Publications 





The Dailies that put the NEWS 
IN NEWSPAPERS 


The discriminating and econom- 
ical buyer of advertising space 
always includes the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


when planning his campaign and 
arranging the schedule, because— 
It’s a sure-of-results buy. They 
reach the well-to-do mechanics 
and their families in the busiest 
industrial section on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

Foreign Representative 

FRANK R. NORTHRUP 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Association Bldg., Chicago 


Cover Delaware County like a 
blanket 








OF, ea ee aene 


WRITE COPY? 





We can use your 
spare time. 


We require a large 
force of skilled copy- 
writers — men and 
women able to write on 
some one subject and 
write intelligently. We 
will list you according 
to your subjects and 
give you assignments. 


That business which 
you know— 


The science you under- 
stand—the experiences 
you have had—even 
some idea you have 
evoked, may be worth 
money if you can put 
it on paper. 
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Write today for par- 
ticulars. 







| Weybosset Investment Co. 


42 Pine St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Many Methods Suggested 
Speed Book Sales 


Morrat, Yarp & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
New York, Feb. 26, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wish to thank you very much fo; 
the space given in your recent numbers 
to my letter and to the replies that were 
received to “Why Books Don't Sq 
Better.” It has brought me something 
like 100 replies from all parts of th 
country and have found them ver 
helpful. : 

Joun H. Arete 





Technical Publicity Association 
Has Western Division 


A meeting was held at Chicago Fe 
rurary 21 to effect preliminary arrange 
ments for the organization of the 
Western Division of the Technical Pub 
licity Association. Frank W. Maas, aé- 
vertising manager of Agrimotor, Chi- 
cago, has been empowered by the par 
ent organization in New York to con 
duct arrangements. The plan, as dé 
veloped so far, is to publish one bulk 
tin covering the proceedings of the New 
York body and the Western Division 





Canada Protectionists Advertise 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation is using advertising to combat 
the popular agitation for tariff reduc 
tion. The campaign is being place 
through the A. McKim agency. The 
copy seeks to convince the public o 
the justness of the present tariff and 
asks for its continuance until after the 
reconstruction period. In support it 
points to the action of England, Franet 
etc., as evidence of the seriousness of 
the need for protection during the pres 
ent readjustment. 


Death of George W. Moser, 
Paper Pioneer 


George W. Moser, president and 
founder of the Moser Paper Company 
of Chicago, died in that city last week. 
Mr. Moser was the dean of the paper 
industry in Chicago, having begun in the 
paper trade there in 1866. 


Seehof With Gordon-Van Tine 
Company 

Jerry T. Seehof, formerly with Lon 
& Thomas, Chicago, has been release? 
from naval aviation service and is con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Gordon-Van Tine Company, Dav 
enport, Ta. 





Southern Publication Appoints 
Dempers 

P. H. Dempers, of Chicago, 1s no 

Western representative of the Souther 

Hardware and Implement Journal, At 

lanta, Ga. 
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Bert L. White 
Idea 


O INTERPRET the true mission 

of direct advertising; to be a factor 
in promoting larger sales at less expense 
for the American manufacturer and 
retailer; to study market conditions and 
analyze the sale-quality and appeal of 
product; to classify these elements and 
present them to the buyer by means of 
dramatized design and logical copy; to 
increase the yield per sales unit; always 
to consider the buyer first, and place 
at his disposal material which will 
confer upon him a benefit or profit. 


Bert L. White 
Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215. to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Harry A. Earnshaw 


for eight years Editor of Stone-Ordean-Wells’ 


’ 


famous house organ, “Ginger,” is now Vice- 


President of THE EVERETT PREss. 


Mr. Earnshaw is not only a writer of na- | 


tional repute and an authority on house organs, 
but a successful business man with long train- 


ing in practical merchandising. His talents | 
and counsel are entirely at the disposal of all | 


our clients. 


THE Everett Press organization has the 
capital, the machinery, and the brains with 
which to do big things for big people. 


Our service goes far beyond mere printing. 
Our purpose is to help your business grow. 


THE EVERETT PRESS, Inc. 


74 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Specialists in 


FINE HOUSE ORGANS, BOOKLETS, 
CATALOGS & COLOR PRINTING 
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Representatives Club Banquets 
at Biltmore 


Members of the Representatives Club 
of New York assembled at the Hotel 
Biltmore, February 28, for their Twelfth 
Annual Banquet. George H. Hazen, of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, was 
toastmaster, the speakers consisting of 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Leslie Kincaid, 
27th Division; Harry Porter; Chaplain 
Francis E. Kelly, 27th Division; Captain 
Yates Stirling, U. S. N.; Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company; Frederick L. Collins, prest- 
dent McClure Publishing Company; Ma- 


jor Arthur W. Little, Commander 1st 
Battalion, 369th Regiment; and George | 
F. Lord, E. I. du Pont de Nemours | 
Company. 


“Let’s quit this knocking that seems 


to be an aftermath of war,” said Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kincaid. “Let’s boost 
every agency that helped to lick the 


Hun. They all deserve it.” Mr. Por- 
ter, expressing the view-point of the 
buyer of advertising space, said that the 
representative is not only selling his 
publication, 
publication. Francis H. Sisson referred 
to some of the tasks of the “Soldiers of 
Peace’ *—the Ame ric an business men. 
Chaplain Kelly described the heroism of 
our soldiers under fire, while Major 
Arthur Little gave a few “ light touches 
on a dark subject”—the “Saluting Fif- 
teenth Heavy Foot,” as the 369th Regi- 
ment was often called. 


Six Service Men Return to 
Lord & Thomas 


Six of the twenty-seven men who 
left Lord & Thomas, Chicago, to enter 
Government service, have returned and 
the company has announced that it will 
take back the others as soon as they are 


discharged. 

The men who have returned are: 
Major John Callan O’Laughlin. vice- 
president; Lieutenant Reed L. Parker 


of the plan department; Corporal Robert 
I. Worthington, chief of the service de 
partment; Privates Frank Schwager- 
man, order clerk: Howard Schendorf, of 
the engraving department; and James 
L. Deering, order clerk, and second- 
class yeoman, S. G. Salzman. 

Major O’Laughlin served as aide to 
Major General Goethals, director of 
purchases, storage and traffic, then as 
Intelligence Officer on the General Staff 
of the Expeditionary Force, and finally 
as secretary for the United States on 
the Inter-Allied Munitions Council. 


New Accounts of Toronto 


Agency 
accounts of the 


Three new Baker 


Advertising Agency, Limited, of To 
ronto, are the Canadian Chewing Gum 
Company, Limited, the Seaman-Kent 


Company, Limited, of Toronto, and the 
Canadian advertising for Maxwell auto 
mobiles and trucks. The Seaman-Kent 
pam manufactures hardwood floor 
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but selling his faith in that | 








A Trained 


Sales Manager 


A thoroughly trained sales 
and advertising manager 
with successful record in 
one of the largest and best- 
known American corpora- 
tions is available for em- 
ployment April first. 

This man’s qualifications 
are: 


A Business Man 


He understands costs and 
overhead, statistics; co- 
operation with manufactur- 
ing and financial problems; 
management of branches, 
business organization, and 


economical sales manage- 
ment. 
A Merchandiser 


He knows markets, distri- 
bution, discounts, sales poli- 
cies and methods. 


An Advertising Man 


He has had agency train- 
ing, and has conducted 
many successful and large 
campaigns. 


A Handler of Men 


He knows how to legiti- 
mately stimulate men by 
giving them proper methods, 
incentives, and the helps 
they need; experienced in 
hiring, training and direct- 
ing salesmen and branch 
managers; has successfully 
directed force of two hun- 
dred men. 

A corporation that - needs 
these abilities will find the 
employment of this man 
profitable. “A. B.C.” Box 
69, Printers’ Ink, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 
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Manufacturing 
Company Takes 
Page Want Ad 


Full 





Double Appeal in Copy to Sell 
Business Executives and Add to 
Traveling Staff—It Is Expected 
That the Advertiser Will Get 
Hundreds of Likely Salesmen 
From Army and Navy Men 





HAT is claimed to be one 
of the biggest want ads on 
record appeared in Chicago and 
New York dailies last week, and 
will soon be repeated in publica- 
tions of national character. 
The advertisement in question 
—a full page of display—although 
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the traveling staff. And the com. 
pany’s experience seems to indi. 
cate that a device of this kind 
cannot well be sold by advertising 
alone. 

“The idea of running this fyi! 
page want ad occurred to us in 
this fashion,” said Mr. Sherwin 
“Although our office is small we 
have been daily besieged during 
the past few weeks by young men 
recently mustered out of the sery- 
ice. They want jobs of any kind. 
Their old positions in many cases 
have been filled, or they are not 
content to go back to the old con- 
fining routine. 

“We reasoned that other con- 
cerns must have similar applica- 
tions—and what are they doing 
with them? When these young 
chaps who have 
served their country 
are turned down, they 
are going to havea 
queer opinion of our 
business patriotism. 
They are going to 
lose heart at our ap- 
parent lack of sym- 
pathy. So the adver- 
tisement was pr- 
marily addressed to 
business men so they 





would be able to tell 








these ex-soldiers and 














THE BIG “WANT AD” 


addressed to executives, was de- 
signed indirectly to influence 
young men of high character and 
ability to seek employment selling 
New Era Checkwriters. Accord- 
ing to Harry E. Sherwin, general 
manager, one of the biggest prob- 
lems of the organization is obtain- 
ing the right type of men for 





ex-sailors that here 
was a place where a 
job was waiting. 
The results have 
confirmed a suspicion 
we had when the ad- 
vertisement was writ- 
ten: that returns 
would come directly 
from these young men 
about as fast as they 
would come through 
the business man who 
referred applicants to 
us. During the week 
we have had applica- 
tions numbering several hundred 
—by mail, by telephone and by 
person. And we have room tor 
possibly 2,000 men if we can find 
the right kind. ; 
“In addressing this advertise- 
ment to business men, we afe 
profiting by an unusual appeal. 
The man who reads the copy § 
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CO-OPERATION 


HE relation of an en- 
graving house to its 
client should be one of 
the closest co-operation. 


We want you to feel 
that our whole establish- 
ment is an adjunct of 
your advertising depart- 
ment. 


With our large staff of 
designers,photo retouch- 
ers and engravers we can 
give you valuable service 
in the preparation of 
your illustrations. 


Artists, Photo- Engravers 
Makers of Embossing and 
Cutting Dies 


PHOTO-CHROMOTY PE 


ENGRAVING ©. 


920 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Splendid Opportunities for Three Ambi- 


tious and Proven Executives 
To Round Out An Under-Organized Corporation with Established 


Sales, but Now Ready to Develop in a Bigger Way—Market for 
Present Products Scarcely Scratched and New Lines Ready 


1. A Real Sales Manager 





We want a sales manager—an exceptional 
sales manager full of pep and enthusiasm 
who is competent to take hold of a small 
selling organization and help to make it 
bigger. He must be a man who can 
think and plan and promote the sale of 
our product—who can analyze product 
and markets and then make SALES.- 
MEN, JOBBERS and DEALERS pro- 
duce results never before attained in 
our industry 

The product itself is a success—we have 
proven that! In less than five years, 
superior quality has given it the best 
reputation in its field and made it one 
of the two biggest sellers. 

We have never had a large selling or- 


ganization, but now with greater pro 
duction we want to accomplish what we 
| know can be done in the way of increas. 
ing sales by perfecting and executing ade. 
quate sales plans. The industry is young 

the possibilities of sales almost unlim- 
ited—and the market scarcely scratched 
It is a big job—for our goal is high— 
but not teo big a job for some live wire 
between 32 and 40 who has true selling 
sense and knows how to merchandise— 
who knows how to handle men—wh 
| wants to create a permanent future @ 
| a growing company that has ideals and 
| ambitions. The salary to start will be 
| 
| 


moderate, but in proportion to the man’s 
ability—with more as he proves his worth, 


2. A Traffic and Export Sales Manager 


Somewhere there is a man young in 
years and old in experience who is 
thoroughly familiar with the theory and 
structure of rates—who can make a cred- 
itable appearance before freight commit- 
tees and successfully handle applications 
for commodity rates or classifications— 
who can quote and check rates, prosecute 
claims, specify proper routing—in fact, 
handle all traffic details of the company. 
There are splendid opportunities for 
creating a large foreign trade for our 
product. We already have a satisfac- 
tory nucleus and since our traffic details 
won't keep a bright man busy all the 
time we are going to temporarily com- 


3. An Experienced, 


We have no Advertising Department 
but we need one. As a nucleus, we 
want an experienced copy-writer who 
can write trade advertisements, trade 
literature, prepare booklets and gen- 
erally lay the foundation for a live, 
productive advertising department. 

The salary may not be large in the 
beginning, but the opportunity is worth 
while for some young advertising man, 
preferably one who has been an assist- 
ant advertising manager in a large cor- 
poration that merchandises, or who has 


bine traffic and export sales. The “com 
bination” man therefore, must have the 
ability to sell by mail. He cannot te 
an ordinary correspondent since he 
must be able to investigate and analyze 
foreign markets—adapt himself in bs 
| letters to foreign trade customs and 
| successfully develop a foreign busines. 
| One year’s work—or two at the most— 
| of a competent man should witness the 
growth of both these departments toa 

point where the work must be divided 
In that case the original incumbent may 
| 
’ 


either become traffic manager or foreign 
sales manager according to his demon 
strated abilities. 


Forceful Copy-Writer 


been a copy-writer in some agency. 


The man must be able to write vigor 
ous, convincing sales copy—must be able 
to analyze our product and present tt 
in the strongest light to the jobber, 
dealer and consumer. 


This job ought to appeal especially to 
some man who knows that he is c 

of standing on his own feet—who be 
lieves he can create a productive adver- 
tising department—and who wants to 
create a permanent position for himsell. 





Address ‘‘EXPANDING”’ Box 71 care of Printers’ Ink 
NOTE 


These positions offer splendid opportunities to 
three level-headed, ambitious men 

harmoniously adapt themecices to @ small, 
friendly, close-knit organization and who ap- 
preciate team-work development Fly-by- 
nighters or inexperienced ‘‘comers’’ need not 
answer We desire young, seasoned men 


backed by successful experience 


} Communicate only by letter. Make that letter 
convey an impression of the kind of man 7 
are~——make it tell why you are the right am 
for the position sought Give details a © 

| experience, age, salary desired, references and 

| any other information you may think of inte- 
| est. All answers will be treated in strict a= 
fidence. 
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impression that here 


getting an 
is a firm that wants to do the 


right thing for the men who have 


served their cuuntry—and he is 
realizing that the New Era Man- 
ufacturng Company is a pretty 
decent kind of a firm. When he 
decides to buy a checkwriter, he 
will remember our advertisement. 
We hear of men cutting the aa- 
vertisement out to keep for emer- 
gencies—and you can bet that 
when our crew of new ex-service 
salesmen start out on their can- 
vass the people they call upon 
will accord them the right kind 
of courtesy.” 

Several direct orders have been 
received as a result of this full 
page. Others have sent in inqui- 
ries, and while mail sales are usu- 
ally few, records show that when 


inquiries are speedily followed up, | 


orders develop in 95 per cent of 


the cases. A school of instruc- 
tion, varying from one to three 
days, is conducted by the com 


pany and each man who goes out 
is well fortified with demonstra- 
tions, selling arguments and tests 
One of the most effective tests in 
sellmg checkwriters is the acid 
test by which the amount on the 
check is removed by the salesmen, 
indicating how simple it is for the 
forger—professional or amateur 
—to raise an unprotected check 
“I know Just the Job for You 
Men,” is the headline of the full- 
page advertisement, while the 
copy goes on to say: 

“Men are coming to you every 
day—seeking work. Men in uni- 


form, soon to leave the service. 
Men in civilian clothes, looking 
for bigger places. Good men 


whom you would like to see well 
placed. 

“But you cannot give all these 
men work. 

“So we address this advertise- 
ment to you, that vou may send 
these men to us. That you may 
tell them of a real proposition 
where they can make good money 
—a chance to get in on the ground 
floor with the fastest growing 
selling organization in the coun- 
try. 

“You can help them to a po- 
sition where they can make bet- 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


The attractive cover 
design may influence 
the first sale — the 
quality of contents 
decides the regular 
monthly purchase 
after that. “Ask the 
man” at the news- 
stand. 


Puen in Philadelphia 
CENTRAL 


PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 1315 er 


Represented in the Eas 
by 8. M. Go_papre, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
nted in the West 


Represe 
TENNEY, 


by JouNn 
Chicago. 


Morton Bidg., 
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PEMCO 





| 

| 

Porcelain ! 
Enamel Signs 


represent a_ definite 
sign quality because 
they are made of 
Armco Iron and fin- 
ished in beautiful por- 
celain enamel. 

They also represent a 
definite advertising 
quality because they 
are so attractive in ap- 
pearance and last so 





long. 
If you have a quality 
product, advertise it | 





with a quality sign. 
Write for sample. 


The Porcelain Enamel 
| 


and Manufacturing Co. 
Baltimore. Md | 


N. ¥. Office, 41 Union Square 
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“Sig-No-Graph Selling Points’ 
No. 1 





Start the ball rolling 
toward a sale by arresting 
the attention of the pass- 
erby with a Sig-No-Graph 
in your dealer’s window. 


Write for booklet, “Sig- 
No-Graph Selling Points.” 


™SIGN*GAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


“Ask Carl E. Rosenberg, Director 
of Sales, Chocolate Shop, 217 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles, California.” 








Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 

Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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| ter money than they ever made 

| before—and become associated 
with a company that any map 
should be proud to work with. 
\n opportunity, not for New York 
alone, but for practically any see- 
tion of the country where the 
men prefer to work. 

“The work is selling. And sell- 
ing, as you know, offers greater 
opportunities than any other 
branch of business. The men who 
make the big money to-day are 
salesmen. 

“The machine is right—the 
sales organization back of it is 
right. And behind it all is a big 
advertising campaign that is pull- 
ing thousands of inquiries from 
business men who want this New 
Era Checkwriter. 

“These inquiries are turned over 
to our men to sell. That’s why 
the New Era _ salesmen make 
more money than salesmen in 


| most any other line. 





“Save this advertisement; show 
it to the man who asks you fora 
position. Tell him to call and 
see us, or to mail the coupon 
shown in the corner of this page, 
for appointment.” 


Charles B. Morse Promoted 


Charles B. Morse, who has been man- 
ager of direct advertising for the Pack 
ard Motor Car Company. of New York, 
has been made advertising manager 
He succeeds H. Bertram Lewis, who has 
been advanced to the office of general 
distribution manager of the company 





| Joins Co-operative Advertising 


Company 


J. Mayer. formerly with the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, has been elected 
vice-president of the Co-operative Adver- 
tising Company, of that city. 





Advertising Manager for 
“Bookman” 

Richard Charles, formerly with the 
New Republic, New York, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Bookman, published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 





A recent addition to the staff of the 
J. H. Cross Advertising Agency, 
cago, is Arthur C. Park, formerly of 
the Associated Press. 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 
















you will find that several of them already know what 


Then it’s **Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 


. Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 


Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


:—Any five national advertisers you wry ery Sy If you ask them, 
s Service means. 
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Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A Big Chicago wer Conall 








is placing my weekly BETTER SELLING BULLETINS in the 
hands of each of their traveling representatives. They want their 
men to absorb all they can of better-retailing ideas in order that 
they may pass something along to the retail salespeople. 


If you are concerned about the at- 

titude of retail merchants and sales- 

people toward your product, let me 

send details of a plan that repre- ‘ 

sents years of study and experience. COLLEGE HILL, EASTON, PA. 








EXPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS 


are advised to register their 


TRADE MARKS 


in foreign countries NOW to prevent dishonest parties registering and 
excluding entry of their branded goods in said countries. Ad 


MASON, FENWICK AND LAWRENCE 


Foreign Trade Mark Attorneys 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Established 1861 
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Dinner to Howard Davis 


On February 28 a dinner was given 
in honor of Howard Davis, who has just 
resigned as assistant publisher of the 
New York American. Mr. Davis has 
been with the Hearst organization for 
ten years, and splendid tributes were 

id him by a number of men who 
had worked with him in this organi- 

ion. 

Victor Polachek, publisher of the 
American, was toastmaster and during 
the course of his remarks emphasized 
the manner in which Mr. Davis had not 
only developed business for the New 
York American, but developed men. 
Bradford Merrill, general manager of 
Hearst Publications; T. V. Ranck, Vic- 
tor Watson, L. J. O’Reilly, W. P. An- 
derson, Duncan Curry, F. C. McAllis- 
ter and W. C. Freeman were speakers 
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of the evening who paid special tribute | 


to Mr. Davis. 
During the course of the dinner a 
Howard watch was presented to him, 
with the wish that it might keep time 
as well as Mr. Davis keeps friends. 
In acknowledgment of the gift, Mr. 
Davis dwelt upon the loyal co-operation 


he has received from his fellow-workers. | 


It was the team work in 
organization, he said, which has been 
responsible in very large measure for 
any success he has attained in the busi- 
ness department. 





Canadian Cotton Mills Have 
Advertising Agency 


The Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills, 
with branches in Toronto, Vancouver, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Liverpool, Eng- 
land, has placed Norris-Patterson, Lim- 
ited, of Toronto, in charge of its adver- 
tising. The lines to be advertised con- 
sist of overalls, “allovers” and gloves. 





Represents “Inland Printer” in 
the East 


Charles R. Beers, formerly of the 
Auto Review, St. Louis, has returned 
from military service and has been ap- 
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An Executive 


who relinquished a $12,000 
position in a widely-known 
concern to enter government 
service, is available to a 
business in which construct- 
ive work is in demand. 
Experience has been of an 
all-round nature but par- 
ticularly in organization, ad- 
ministration, finance, ac- 
counting, cost and office 
management fields. Would 
undertake to assume com- 
plete management of a small 
business with expanding 
possibilities or charge of 
functions such as outlined, 
in a large enterprise. “K. 
R.,” Box 68, Printers’ Ink. 














A big New York Agency 


aa 
MarLd OT 


pointed Eastern representative of the 
Inland Printer, Chicago, with headquar- 


omy oy ng Ag who knows how to guide a raft 


of big and little jobs safely 
a o : through an Art Department on 
With “Architectural | schedule time. 
” 
sie toy A hustling executive who can 
war » ] . . 
fom "Service, Hefei Ske | oversee production — without 
Goodrich Rubber Company, is now rep- | overlooking the details. 
+ gs J Rogers & Manson Company, ° . 
a ort. publisher of The Architec- Previous agency experience 
“ m . . 3 
aan essential. Present availability de- 
sirable. This is a real job for a 
man who can “get stuff out.” 
Address Large Opportunity, 
Box 67, Printers’ Ink. 





Dygert 





Erwin & Wasey’s New Account 


The Western Grocer Cot 
s ompany, of 
Marshalltown, Ia., has placed Es an 
tising business in the hands of the Er 
win & Wasey Company, Chicago. 
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A Smashing A _ notable recog- 


nition of the 
yay power of ee 
advertising an 
Advertising the great pub- 


licity value of getting one’s story 
properly before the people is 
shown in the Fortieth Anniversary 
booklet being put out by the F. 
W. Woolworth Co. 

Woolworth up to now has had 
but little use for the printed word 
in getting across its publicity. Its 
success, however, is the strongest 
kind of proof that to regard ad- 
vertising as something that can be 
done with printers’ ink exclusive- 
ly is to look upon it narrowly. 
Woolworth was advertising from 
the day the first 5-cent store was 
started in Lancaster, Pa., in 1879. 
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It has advertised by limiting the 
price of the goods it sells: by 
always getting the choicest possj- 
ble locations; having distinctive 
store fronts and live window 
trims. 

This kind of advertising, aided 
and abetted by an occasional hand- 
bill, did very well for the particu. 
lar problem Woolworth had to 
solve. Every retailer knows or 
ought to know that as a general 
thing as his rent goes up his ex- 
pense for printed advertising goes 
down. In other words, if his 
store is prominently located where 
the people pass he can use his 
windows more and his printed ad- 
vertising less. If he gets off the 
main arteries of trade, he has to 
spend more money and make 
stronger merchandising efforts to 
divert trade that way. Woolworth 
has pinned its faith all along to 
the advertising gospel of the won- 
derful window trim, the clean and 
attractive store, the easily reached 
merchandise and the price ticket. 
And nobody is going to deny that 
these important elements of good 
advertising surely did their work 
well in getting the 5 and 10-cent 
store prominently before the peo- 
ple of the United States and 
Canada. 

But there came a time when 
merchandise could not tell the 
story Woolworth wanted to get 
to its customers. It felt the need 
of a clean-cut account of how the 
organization happened to be, of 
what it meant and of what it 
hoped to do. Ten years ago it 
would not have gone to the trou- 
ble and expense of telling the 
story to the people. Neither 
would have Armour, Swift or any 
of the other big concerns that now 
are presenting their cases to the 
public through printers’ ink. — 

Woolworth, of course, has its 
own reasons for putting out more 
than 5,000,000 copies of its story 
in order that all its customers 
might see and read. The com- 
pany certainly did not have to do 
this because of any diminution of 
business. .Its gross sales shows 
a big advance last year despite 
the fact that it adhered rigidly 
the 5 and 10-cent limit while mer 
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chandise costs of all kinds were 
going sky high. It was not a 
matter of profit. It was merely 
because Woolworth cared what 
the people thought about the com- 


pany. 

Obviously the way to correct er- 
roneous impressions is to tell the 
story of the company from a per- 
sonal and business standpoint. 

Another interesting lesson that 
the Woolworth message has for 
everybody who sells merchandise 
is its explanation of why big val- 
,ues can be. A woman may re- 
gard a 10-cent gold ring or a 10- 
cent gold bar pin as trash until 
she gets a glimpse of the merchan- 
dising reasons which made these 
things possible. As a matter of 
fact they are not trash. But it is 
only natural for the woman to get 
such an impression before she 
knows the “why” of the proposi- 
tion. Even the manufacturer who 
makes these articles said at first 
they were impossible values at a 
dime each. 

The magnitude of Woolworth’s 
idea here is apparent. Its 10-cent 
values have quality. If the com- 
pany could get this message home 
to the people then its growth is 
going to be more rapid than ever. 
The way to make the people be- 
lieve in the quality of your goods 
is not to point to your unctuous 
life, the volume of your sales and 
your year’s net profits. It is not 
enough to say the goods have 
quality. You have to show why 
they have quality. Woolworth by 
going into the merchandising rea- 
sons behind these near miracles 
and values observes what is get- 
ting to be one of the most valua- 
ble principles of printed adver- 
tising, namely: letting the people 
peep behind the scenes and see 
that the supposed mysteries of 
merchandising are not mysteries 
after all, but only the. application 
of hard-headed business principles. 

This kind of advertising is 100 
per cent good for the manufac- 
turer, for the jobber, for the re- 
tailer. Everybody who buys mer- 
chandise, whether to sell or to 
use, is interested in an exposition 
of certain features that he knows 
little or nothing about. 
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Co; Fon every arti- 
p. 4 cle of merchan- 
dise there seems 


to be a style of copy that will 
best advertise its use. It may 
be “Jimmy Pipe” or “Spotless 
Town,” or one of those emo- 
tional pleas closely counterfeiting 
the sob sister rhetoric of Laura 
Jean Libby. And the art of fer- 
reting out this oft-elusive key- 
note calls for resourcefulness and 
discrimination of a high degree. 

In the case of Lily Cups, a 
recent campaign of which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, 
the copy style assumes the form 
of an odd and fanciful humorous- 
ness, both in picture and in text. 
Because of the remarkable suc- 
cess of Lily Cups, it is particular- 
ly interesting to observe the fact 
that the copy doesn’t always con- 
tain a merchandising key-note— 
it is an example of the copy 
policy opposed to the copy angle. 
Rarely does Lily Cup advertising 
contain specific sales argument. 
It sells the product on the indi- 
viduality of its advertising—a bi- 


zarre, semi-comic_ individuality 
possessing unusual attention 
value. 


Another curious fact is that the 
advertising campaigns run in se- 
ries—with little apparent  se- 
quence. Just now the “phonetic- 
ally” spelled copy on a checker- 
board design is appearing in the 
newspapers. Next, we are told. 
come woodcut-like designs of 
famous historic personages pla- 
cidly sipping nature’s brew from 
out a Lily Cup. There is no at- 
tempt at cumulative effect about 
which we hear so much—except 
the cumulative effect of repetition 
of the name. The only continu- 
ity is the continuity of individual- 
ity. Each style is scrapped be- 
fore it gets stale—before the nov- 
elty has worn off—and a new 
whimsical appeal ready to follow 
it. 

On the other hand, there are 
many advertisers who, after ex- 
haustive laboratory tests. find that 
such a process would be utterly 
ruinous to their advertising. They 
have tried in vain to get away 
from a single piece of copy—for 
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some unfathomable reason most 
productive—but discover inquiries 
drop the moment they change 
even a single word in the heading. 
The Trus-Con advertising, with 
an illustration of a house being 
dipped into water is one example. 
Any mail-order advertiser can 
furnish other corroborative evi- 
dence. 

Here we have two contrasts— 
extreme examples of success 
achieved through widely differing 
means. They offer an opportuni- 
ty for some interesting study. 





Good Will Mayor Thomp- 

Advertising %°" of Chicago, 
in making a cam- 

Mystifies  paign speech the 

Politicians other day, criti- 


cised public service corporations, 
such as the gas company and the 
telephone company, for advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. None of 
these companies had competition. 
Why, therefore, should they ad- 
vertise? Was not such advertis- 
ing practically a gift of that much 
money to the newspapers? 

Assailing public service. corpo- 
rations is such a common thing 
in present day politics that it 
hardly creates a ripple any more. 
And in all fairness it must be 
said that some of the attacks are 
justified. Mayor Thompson and 
the other politicians can go just 
as far as they like in calling to 
account the companies who sell 
gas, transportation and _ other 
things to the public. They may 
bring about better service. Any- 
way, the politicians must have 
something to amuse themselves 
with, something to talk about and 
something to jump onto. 

But they ought to recognize 
that it is getting to be more and 
more the fashion these days for 
big business concerns to go direct 
to the people with their stories. 
‘When the Chicago elevated rail- 
roads noted the wave of protest 
over the 6-cent fare they immedi- 
ately embarked upon an extensive 
advertising campaign to sell the 
people on the idea. Armour, 
Swift, and Wilson were accused 
of making an unfair profit on 
their meat. They took newspa- 
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per space in an effort to prove 
their entire innocence. 

In other words, these companies 
have learned something that the 
politicians have apparently over- 
looked. This is that you no 
longer can get by with silence or 
with generalities. The people in- 
sist on being talked to as full- 
grown folks and on having facts 
to back up statements. At the 
same time they are willing to let 
the corporation tell its story if it 
has one. 

When will the politicians utilize 
straight-forward, clean-cut adver- 
tising for the presentation of their 
claims also? They are going into 
it to some extent already. But 
to make a success they will have 
to attain the advertising sense as 
well as use advertising space. 

The more liberally and _ intel- 
ligently public service corpora- 
tions advertise to the people the 
more certain will it be that the 
politicians must find something 
else to talk about. 


A. McCord on Staff of, J. 
Roland Kay Co. 


The J. Roland Kay Company_has 
added A. McCord to its New York 
office staff. Mr. McCord was formerly 
advertising manager of the Natal Gov- 
ernment Railways, in South Africa. He 
also at one time was connected with the 
copy staff of Gilchrist & Powell, Ltd., 
London. He has served in various edi- 
torial capacities on newspapers in South 
America and South Africa. 








Referred to Robert Tinsman 


New York, February 22, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I never was a pessimist, 
I hate a gloomy grouch, 
But, when I read the Covenant, 
I couldn’t help an “Ouch!” 
For nowhere in the personnel 
Of the League of Nations plan 
Has Wilson made provision for 
An advertising man. 
Joun Watson Cary. 





Pyrene’s Profits 


The profits of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Compeny for the year 1918 were 
$951,951.70, which is subject to pro 
vision for 1918 income and excess prof- 
its taxes. 

The item of “patents, trade-marks and 


ood will” in the assets 1s listed at 
$1,002,450. The capital stock issued. 
preferred and common, amounts to 


$1,477,T10. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


66 HEN I raise a clerk’s or 

stenographer’s salary,” said 
an advertising man last Tuesday, 
“I express the raise in terms of 
net profits. 

“On such an occasion I usually 
take the opportunity to explain 
that an assistant’s salary is meas- 
ured by his or her contribution to 
the net profits of the organization. 
Then I point out that to an in- 
dividual all that’s left over above 
living expenses is net profit. So 
if a clerk is earning thirty dollars 
a week and his living expenses eat 
up twenty-five, his net profit is 
figured at five dollars. Should I 
decide that he is worth a five dol- 
lar raise, I tell him that this ad- 
ditional five means doubling his 
margin and it should be no trick 
at all to double it again in six 
months if he puts pep into his 
daily job. I find that this method 
of talking in business terms, 
makes every employee feel that 
he is on a profit-producing basis 
—and makes him more eager to 
increase his margin of net worth 
to the firm, and to himself.” 

* * * 


While we hear so much about 
exclusive agencies and customers 
visiting several stores in a vain 
hope to secure a certain variety 
of branded merchandise, it would 
perhaps be interesting to chart 
a hundred calls in the average re- 
tail shops to find out how many 
would-be purchasers left with un- 
satisfied wants. The results of 
such tabulation would probably 
be different from what one might 
expect—having in mind one’s own 
critical shopping expeditions. 

A Chicago South-side retail 
druggist recently recorded a like 
number of calls—but for a some- 
what different reason. He was 
anxious to determine just what 
the free accommodation of the 
public was costing him. His result 
indicated that 44.2 per cent of 
callers on whom time was spent 
brought sales, while the remain- 


ing 55.8 per cent bought telephone 


slugs and postage stamps, inquired 
the name of a doctor or address 
in the neighborhood, etc. Buy 
not one was turned away through 
failure to supply! 

We don’t know whether this 
druggist was an adept at substi- 
tution or whether he was a su 
persalesman—which seems to he 
pretty much the same thing. The 
example does illustrate however, 
the importance cf selling the deal- 
er—and all dealers—to get in- 
tensive distribution, and the fact 
that most people trust the neigh- 
borhood retailer and are apt to 
buy pretty much what he recom- 
mends. 

* * * 

Nowadays we are  occasion- 
ally inclined to pat ourselves 
on the back because of the re 
markable educational work which 
has been done in the past ten 
years to teach retailers the value 
of national advertising. Some 
manufacturers even go so far as 
to say that they believe the battle 
is practically over; that every re- 
tailer who is capable of receiving 
ideas at all, now realizes the 
valuable assistance which n- 
tional advertising gives him, ii 
he is only alert to take advantage 
of it. 

Nearly always, however, when 
the Schoolmaster begins to feel 
optimistic about this subject, he 
promptly stubs his toe over some 
individual case of a discouraging 
kind. Take for instance the re 
tailer who wrote a letter the other 
day to the Hamilton-Beach Mar- 
ufacturing Company of Racine 
Wisconsin, manufacturer of high 
grade motors for labor-saving 
specialties. 

The Hamilton-Beach compan) 
has been doing some national ad- 
vertising for its motors; and, as 
is only natural, it sent out repro 
ductions of these advertisements 
to a list of dealers with the 
planation that this advertising 
would help them sell motors ! 
they would take advantage of i 
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| Architects will Specify 
Your Products 


Architects will specify your products if con- 
vinced of their merits. They will specify them 
more readily, however, if you will supply a 
protecting specification in a convenient and 
easily accessible form. 

A reputation built on service and backed by 
| the coin of consistent advertising will gain for 
you the architects’ attention and confidence. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
SPECIFICATION MANUAL 


will place your specifications, as you want the 
architect to use them, in all of the leading 
architectural offices of the country. 

This Specification Manual has been prepared to 
meet an existing need found in practically all 
architects’ offices and its form has been de- 
veloped by consultation with leading architects 
in all sections of the country. 

It is open only to manufacturers who adver- 
tise in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Already over one hundred representative and 
progressive producers of building products have 
arranged to have their specifications included. 
Forms will close about April 1. Complete in- 
formation can be secured by addressing the 
Advertising Manager of 


The American Architect 


“The Weekly Journal of Progress in Architecture’’ 
243 West 39th Street New York 


Affiliated publications in the Building Field: 
BUILDING AGE 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
= All members of A. B. C. 
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Experienced Executive 


Seeks Change 


His potential qualifications are 
neither greater nor less than those 
of theorists who offer their services, 
hence this adv. will be confined to 
a recital of what he has already ac- 
complished, leaving you to draw 
your own conclusions with reference 
to what his further ability will en- 
able him to do in your employ. 

Began his selling experience at 
fifteen. 

Earned much of the funds re- 
quired to put him through college. 
He is also a law graduate. 


For the past fourteen years in the 
employ of the same corporation, a 
national organization with nine of- 
fices and operating the entire coun- 
try over. Has had complete charge 
of sales, advertising, and is now gen- 
eral manager. During this period, 
which is almost the entire life of the 
corporation, its capital and surplus 
have more than trebled and regular 
dividends in excess of twelve per 
cent have been paid. e has devel- 
oped and held big special representa- 
tives now earning five to ten thou- 
sand per year. 

Believes in and practices the 
square deal and the highest type of 
salesmanship. Aggressive, sane, safe, 
industrious, temperate and loyal and 
accustomed to reciprocal loyalty. 
Physically strong and mentally alert 
and tolerates no interference with 
the steady, forward progress of the 
business interests that have his at- 
tention. Comfortably located in his 
own home that isn’t mortgaged and 
possessed of some means, but is not 
seeking an investment. Has the usual 
club and lodge affiliations and par- 
ticipates in the civic affairs of his 
home community. However alluring 
these may all be, they are not suf- 
ficient to restrain him from living 
wherever the strongest business in- 
terests may require. 


Address, “General Manager,” 2024 
Republic Bidg., Chicago. 











BUILDING 


SUPPLY NEWS 
The only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field. 


Endorsed by National and 
State Associations of Dealers 


612 Federal St. Chicago 














The retailer was also asked to 
send in his requisition for what- 
ever dealer helps he might be able 
to use. 

The circular brought back a 
reply from one dealer which js 
almost entitled to become a clas- 
sic. “Such things as this,” he 
said cuttingly, “may catch a few 
of the inexperienced dealers, who 
stock up on the hopes of making 
sales based on these ads. But 
as for me, I have had a thirty 
years’ experience and know what 
I am talking about when I say 
that in all that time I have never 
had a call for a single article 
based on ads in those national 
magazines. With such experience, 
I have made it a practice never to 
buy from the parties who spend 
their money only to enrich those 
millionaire publishers. For that 
is all the good the money does 
used in that way. If parties 
are making so much profit 
on their goods that they can 
afford to throw it away to the 
maws of those millionaires, then 
I know they are charging too 
much for their product. Such 
should first be used to lower the 
goods to the consumer or user, 
that will make more sales than 
anything else.” 

The Schoolmaster has too much 
confidence in the sagacity of his 
Classroom, to believe that the ar- 
gument in this gentleman’s letter 
requires an answer in detail. 
Probably the most adequate com- 
ment on this communication, is 
that made by I. I. Harris, adver- 
tising manager of the Hamilton- 
Beach Manufacturing Company, 
when he passed the letter along 
to the Schoolmaster. “This gen- 
tleman,” Mr. Harris comments, 
“is not listed, we find, either in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, and we 
would say that this is probably 
the result of his thirty years of 
disbelief in nationally advertised 
goods.” 

= 

The Schoolmaster was_ inter- 
ested in running across an article 
entitled “Reconstructing the Pub- 
lic,” in “Carry On,” a little pub- 
lication devoted to’ the interests 
of the physical reconstruction ang 
re-education of maimed and dis- 
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abled soldiers with the aim of 
making them self-supporting. 

The first four paragraphs of 
the article in question prove thar 
those behind this human recon- 
struction work appreciate that the 
physical part of their programme 
is only half of their problem; 
that the other half is quite as 
important and almost as difficult 
—is, in fact, just what the title 
of the article indicates, a problem 
of “reconstructing the public.” 
The Schoolmaster quotes the four 
paragraphs refefred to: 

“‘After the war, if a cripple 
stops me on the street and asks 
for help,’ said a _ philanthropic 
business man in New York re- 
cently, ‘how can I tell whether 
he is a real veteran or just an 
impostor? Of course, I always 
want to give something to the 
boys who went over the top. Will 
they wear a button to show that 
they’ve been soldiers?’ 

“And the answer was this: 
‘Any man who stops you and asks 
for alms is a beggar whether he 
was in the war or not. No but- 
tons or insignia will be necessary.’ 

“This New Yorker had naively 
got at the very roots of recon- 
struction. Thousands of men and 
women everywhere are puzzled 
over the same thing, for the pub- 
lic does not yet understand the 
distinction between the cripple 
who can make good if he wants 
to, and the beggar who could 
make good but doesn’t want to. 

“The gap is wide; and one of 
the most difficult and vital tasks 
confronting the Government and 
the other forces involved in the 
problem is to reconstruct the pub- 
lic attitude : to’ destroy utterly the 
worn-out notion about the cripple 
and to teach the new.” 

The Schoolmaster cites this as 
another instance of the growing 
appreciation of the need of “sell- 
ing” ideas and attitudes to the 
general public. Call it propaganda, 
or education, or* whatever you 
like, it is just a big problem of 
national advertising to mold pub- 
lic sentiment, just as manufactur- 
ers and merchants have to mold 
public sentiment. toward their 
products and their establishments. 
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EDITING— 
and production of Your 
ee by House 
Sees fo" 
accomplish for you. 

George Seton Thompson Co. 
123 W. Polk St, Chieage, Tl, 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 
SUGGESTIONS 


Sample ads from important cities Geving 
treatment of specific lines of goods such 

as shoes, millinery, clothing, hardware, 
ete., help many advertising men to im- 
prove their own copy. National Service. 
CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


















The Typographic 
Service Company 


of New York. Inc... C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres 


Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 












141 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone, 3620 Madisor Square 
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THE LEADING INFLUENCE INA | 
HUGE NEW INDUSTRY 


THE SOFT DRINK 
JOURNAL 


Sample and Rate Card Sent Upon 
Request 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LATIN- 
AMERICA 


See page 101, Jan- 
uary 16 issue, or 
page 61, January 
30 issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, for full 
2 story regarding 


EL COMERCIO 


Circulation audited by A.B.C. 
Send for sample copy, circular and 
advertising rates. 

J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 
Burnet L. CLark 
President and Manager 
114 Liberty St., New York 


Office Pppliances 
The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 
Two hundred twenty-five manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
copy. government requests tt we do not 
send it free. 


_ 417 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


reaches the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


139 N. Clark Street 








Chicago 








Competent copy and lay- 
out man—expert hand-let- 
terer—all around agency 
experience in plan, produc- 
tion, service, correspond- 
ence and sales. Clean 
record, highest references. 
At present engaged as pub- 
licity manager financial 
concern. Seeking connec- 
tion with agency where 
merit will count. Initial 
compensation secondary to 
opportunity. “Y.A.,” Box 
70, Printers’ Ink. 
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Strempel a Representative fy 
Batten 


Ernest Roy Strempel left th ; 
of the U. S. Feeney Department 
month and has been appointed a repre 
sentative of the George Batten Cop 
pany, Inc., New York. For over; 
year he was connected with Like 
Loan publicity in the Second Distrix 
Previously he had represented the Ame | 
ican Magazine for some months, sellix 
in New York State and for a she 
period as Eastern advertising manage 


Service Men With Eberhar! 
Company 

W. C. Opdycke has been discharged 
from the Medical Department, A § 
S. C., Vancouver Cantonment, Vanom | 
ver, Wash., and has taken charge of t | 
Seattle office of the Geo. F. Ener 
Company, of San Francisco. 

A. Durie has returned from th 
Artillery Officers’ Training Camp, Cam 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and os 
come associated with the Los Anges 
office of the Eberhard company. 


“Pacife 


Interest in 
Motorboat” 


Miller Freeman, publisher, and Rs 
sell Palmer, business manager of M 
torship and Pacific Fisherman, 
Wash., have purchased an interest ® 
the Consolidated Publishing Compan 
Seattle. owner of Pacific Motorbos 

K. K. Dean, formerly editor of M 
torship, has been released from the m 
val service in Canada and is now adver 
tising representative for Motorship mi 
Pacific Fisherman. 


Buy an 


Cincinnati “Post” Adds to Staf 


R. H. uinn, former - advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Enquire 
and A. Clark, former assistat 
business manager of the Enquirer, hare 
joined the display staff of the Cincm 
nati Post. 

John H. Payne, Ger represents 
tive of the Post, has become assistatt 
to Ralph B. Chandler, 
manager. 


advertising 


—— 


Wm. G. Beecroft’s New Cor 
nection 


William G. Beecroft has been 
pointed advertising manager of 
American Banker, _ a York. He we 
formrly with the advertising department 
of Outing and later with the Chronicle, 


of New York. 


Chicago Has New Export 
Trade Paper 


A new export trade journal called te 
Office Appliance Exporters has been & 
tablished in Chicago by the compam 
publishing Office Appliances. 















Recommends Programme of 
Federal Road Building 


The American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Automobile As 
sociation, the Highway Industries As- 
sociation and the National Highway 
Trafic Association, which met in joint 
convention in New York, February 25 
to 28, considered ways of developing 
the highways of the country and thus 
of improving the social condition of the 

ple and incidentally of increasing 
their buying power. . . 

Edward J. Mehren, editor of the Engi- 
neering News-Record, read a report for 
the Committee on National Highways of 
the National Highway Traffic Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mehren believes that the Fed- 
eral Government should embark on the 
construction of a National Highway 
system. In his report for the Commit- 
tee he said that such a system should 
at the beginning be laid out to include 
50,000 7 approximately 2 per cent 
of the road mileage of the country. The 
Committee recommended the establish- 
ment of a National Highway Commis- 
sion, The Committee estimated that 
taking $25,000 as the average cost of a 
mile of permanent road, its recommen- 
dation would call for the expenditure 
of $1,250,000,000. This, if appropriated 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year, 
would complete the work in twelve and 
one-half years. This programme does 
not seem formidable when three States 
of the Union have authorized in the 
last eighteen months State Highway 
bond issues totaling $210,000,000. 


Liggett & Myers Show Ten 
Million Profits 


The financial statement of the Lig 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company for 
1918 indicates net profits, including divi- 


dends from subsidiary companies, of 
$10,050,221.71. 
An item that will interest readers of 


Parnters’ Inx is that of “brands, trade- 
marks, good will, etc., among the as- 
sets of the company, which is figured 
at $40,709,711.21. 


Directs Sales for Clothing 
Manufacturer 


John D. Cowan, who has been asso- 
ciated with clothing manufacturers for 
the past fifteen years, has’ been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager 
of Cohen & Lang, Inc., New York, 
makers of “Elk Brand” clothing. 








WRITING IS EASY 

Writing is easy—when you 
know how. So is doing the Dutch 
reel backward. 

My business is writing—adver- 
tising copy, catalogues, booklets, 
business stories of all kinds. 

Cc. B. MeCUAIG 


~~ 144 Steacinc Avenva, Burrato, N.Y, 
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| 393-399 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones, Spring 6452-3-4-5 














THE RICHEY 
DATA SERVICE 


—provides the information 
about sales, advertising, busi- 
| ness and market statistics and 
charts that you want in convenient loose-leaf 
pocket form. Used by the best men in busi- 
ness. March Bulletin mailed on request. 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., indianapolis 










































NY analysis of college town markets 
must of necessity include the buying 
power, customs and habits of the stu- 
dents themselves. 
For five years we have been giving our col- 
advertisers me! ising ser- 
vice on our intimate knowledge of 
what, when and where the students on. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 


Incorporated 
New York 


503 Fifth Avenue 
Established 1913 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx”’ cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 
must accompany order. Forms close Monday noon preceding date of issue. 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—YOUNG, ENERGETIC 
NEWSPAPER MAN WHO CAN GET 
THE NEWS AND ALSO READ SOME 
COPY. 

Apply “Trade Paper,’’ Box 645, care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





Copy, House Organ man. Young man, 
25 years of age, to handle House Organ 
for a large New England manufacturer. 
Give details of experience when apply- 
ing. Good opening. Address Box 642, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Live and growing Middle Western Cor- 
poration needs young man to handle 
advertising. Qualifications—Experience 
in copy writing; also general advertis- 
ing of contracting and engineering ma- 
chinery or supplies. Headquarters to 
be Chicago. State experience, salary de- 
sired and reference. Box 650, P. I. 





Personnel Director 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY PARAMOUNT 
REQUISITE. MUST BE FAMILIAR 
WITH AND HAVE HAD ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE IN EMPLOYMENT, 
SANITATION, HOUSING, AND 
SAFETY WORK. Apply by letter 
only (in confidence), giving fullest 
details. 
Industrial Relations Service, Ltd., 
50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 


Artists 
Steady work for high- 
class designers and 
illustrators who can 
work in all mediums. 





Send samples. 


Buckbee Mears Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Engravers 





Wanted—Mechanical retouch artist in 
large engraving plant in midwest city 
of 350,000. Live organization. Good op- 
portunity for advancement for progres- 
sive man with ideas. Permanent posi- 
tion. Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 


I am interested in securing an Artist 
partner for my growing and paying 
agency—where the only investment re- 
quired is ability and hard -work. If you 
are interested and willing to locate in 
a city of 150,000 population arrange 
for a New York interview Thursday, 
Friday or Saturday. Box 652, care P. I. 


WANTED 


Assistant in 
Advertising Department 


Work consists in getting out a monthl 
magazine for the trade, soliciting ad. 
vertisements from manufacturers by 
letter, getting up window trims and 
generally devising better methods of 
advertising our private brand specialties 
(wholesale hardware). 

In answering, please give full details 
of previous experience. 

MARSHALL-WELLS COMPANY 
Duluth, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















CORRESPONDENTS — There as 4 
steady demand for trained letter writers 
who know mail salesmanship, salaries 
$35 to $150 a week. Write for free copy 
magazine giving details of this new 
profession and how you can learn. Mail 
Salesmanship Magazine, Room 1234, 


220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


FYB tn meee, 
j vertising, 











TRANSLATIONS 


We will take care of all your 
foreign publicity 


Commercial & Technical 
TERMS OUR SPECIALTY 
BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS, ETC., 
Compiled and Edited 


Prompt and Accurate 
Saludes Exp. Pub. Co., 


Cortlandt 2007 141 Broadway, N. ¥.- 
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ctive Proposition for a Side Line, 
Scie Banks, Hotels, Public Institu- 
tions, Offices and Railroads, looking 
after established trade and working up 
new trade. Our men are making $25.00 
to $75.00 per week. 
Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 4 
Hall Street, Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Salesman experienced in New England 
desires connection, with salary and 


commission. d : 
Address Box 648, care of Printers 


Ink. 





MR. PUBLISHER: 
Can you use a high-grade Manufactur- 
ing man? One with long experience in 
printing and binding. If so, address 
Box 656, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG WOMAN—exceptional famil- 
iarity with work of advertising depart- 
ments and agencies; art training; selling 
experience; sound education; now em- 
ployed, but seeking bigger chance as 
assistant to advertising oy or 
agency executive. Box 654, P. l. 


Agencies and Advertisers : 


I have secured .valuable training in re- 
sponsible editorial position with trade 
paper which you read. College bred— 
in early twenties. Salary subordinate 
to opportunity to stretch out. Have you 
room for me? Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales Manager for well-known national 
advertiser wants to connect in similar 
capacity with manufacturer of a product 
used by farmers. My understanding 
of the farmer together with my sales 
and advertising experience make a 
valuable combination. Prefer Buffalo 
or Cleveland. Age 30. Salary $3600. 
Box 644, care Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG SALESMAN (24), DIGGER 
OF IDEAS 


Good writer. College education. New 
York University training in adver- 
tising. A salesman for 4 years, of 
roven metal, wants to tie up with 
ew York agency which offers all- 
around practice in advertising. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER - SOLICITOR 
Former magazine representative return- 
ing from overseas is entering newspaper 
field. Two years of constructive space- 
selling in Eastern territory familiarized 
me with national advertising situation 
in that field. Previous newspaper expe- 
rience, mostly reporting, on two New 
England papers put me in touch with 
newspaper problems. Have had other 
selling experience. Interview desired 
with manager or publisher of Eastern 
newspaper who wishes to unload _ his 
business-getting problems. Box 655, P. I. 
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Executive woman of vast experience 
directing clerical work, seeks position 
of responsibility (New York City). Ex- 
cellent credentials. Box 647, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Long experience on leading general 
trade publications, A-1 record, wide ac- 
quaintance throughout Eastern field, 
open for engagement. Box 651, P. 





Crack Copy Writer. Very adaptable and 
imaginative.. Considerable experience. 
CREATOR of plans and ideas with orig- 
inal turn. a“ grasp. Powerful sam- 
ples. Prolific. Steady position or free 
lance work. Box 643, Printers’ Ink. 





Keen, ambitious solicitor and copy 
writer wants position on New York City 
daily or with agency. Six years adver- 
tising experience on Eastern morning 
and Sunday newspaper, where am at 
present employed, but field is restricted. 
Can put news value into the copy and 
furnish fresh ideas and suggestions. 
Samples of good constructive copy work 
will prove. A worker, through and 
through, and not afraid of overtime. 
Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 











75 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
‘the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
ability. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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Universal 

















Appeal 





The appeal made 
through outdoor 
advertising is uni- 
versal—universal 
in the sense that 
all outdoors is uni- 
versal—universal 
in that it speaks 
to the classes as 
wellas the masses. 


| “Jhos. Gsack @. |} 
CHICAGO New YorK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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FINANCIAL} 
ADVERTISING 


IN CHICAGO PAPERS 








This charfypictures the pro- 
portion y jwicjal adver 
tising .p. ated by each Ohi- 
cago newspaper during I9i8. 
(Thus far in 1919, The Chi- 
cago Tribune's percentage of 
all financial advertising isin 
excess of 33%.) 





















Not only did The Chicago Tribune lead in total Financial, 
but also in each subdivision of Financial. The Tribune's 
lead over its nearest competitor in each classification 1s 
shown below. 


In Pure Financial (including bank, mortgage, 50 
bond and broker advertising).............. % 


In Farm Land display advertising............. 146% 
In Local Real Estate advertising.............. 1 1 1% 


In Industrial advertising. .............-.+.++ 97% 
In U. S. Government advertising.............. 30% 
In advertising of Architects, Contractors and 132% 


EOimeess .. . 2 ioe cece cccsccsceeneescecees 
In Miscellaneous Financial advertising. ........ 53% 


The Chicago Tribune 


iiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/ A 


Largest circulation of any Chicago newspaper, Daily or 2 
Sunday. In excess of 400,000 Daily and 700,000 Sunday 















